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THE 


ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


S this day is the centenary of the birth of him who 
has been called “The Great 


North,” we cannot 
to grace the present 
number; and our 
readers will be glad 
to have placed be- 
fore them a_ short 
sketch of the career 
of the poet and 
novelist who so suc- 
cessfully woke again 
the lyre of ballad 
poetry, and so wor- 
thily succeeded to 
the place left vacant 
north of the Tweed 
by the death of 
Robert Burns. 

The Scott Cen- 


tenary Celebration | 


in Edinburgh has | 


lost its appropriate 


chairman in the per- | 
son of the Duke of | 
Buccleuch, but his | 


son, Lord Dalkeith, 
filled with the great- 
est ability the place 


left vacant by his | 
father’s illness. The | 


Glasgow people 
are exerting them- 


selves, and not with- | 


out success, to vie 
with, if not to eclipse, 
Edinburgh in the 
celebration of the 
centenary. In the 
absence of the Duke 
of Argyll, the worthy 
Provost presided 
over a dinner at 
Glasgow ; and here, 
inLondon, Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, sup- 
ported by the Duke 


of Manchester, Mr. Shirley Brooks, and other men of 
letters drank the memory of Walter Scott at a large 





SIR WALTE 


banquet, at the Cannon-street Hotel. Even the Crystal | 
Palace at Sydenham is announced to bear its part in the | very stupid boy—a remark, no doubt, applying to the 


Proceedings, the Centenary being marked by highland 


Magician of the 
do better than choose his portrait 
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games, and a competition between Highland pipers for 
prizes. 

One of the younger sons of a parent in the middle 
rank of life, a Writer to the Signet, of good descent—as a 
cadet of the house of the “ Bold Buccleuch ””—but not 
blest with a fortune, 

the subject of our 
memoir first saw 
the light in one of 
the duskiest quarters 
| of the ancient city 
of Edinburgh, 
| August 15th, in the 
| year of grace 1771, 
in a narrow alley 
leading from the 
Cowgate to the gate 
of the College. Be- 
fore, however, he had 
attained an age 
when he might have 
received any im- 
pressions from the 
romantic scenery of 
| the good old town, 
| the delicacy of his 
| constitution render- 
| ed it expedient that 
he should be re- 
| moved to the coun- 
| try; and besides this 
he was afflicted with 
| lameness, which 
|; mnever left him 
| through life. He 
was accordingly 
| placed under the 
charge of his pater- 
| nal grandfather, at 
| Sandyknow, a farm 
| situated upon high 
ground, rear the 
bottom of Leader 
Water, overlooking 
a large part of the 
Vale of Tweed. 
Scott received 
his education at the 
High School at 
| Edinburgh ; but although he evinced poetic talent of no 
mean order as early as the age of ten or eleven, he was 
| described’ by his schoolmaster as being at that time a 
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| manner in which he apparently neglected his Latin 
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and Greek studies. - However, if he failed in the higher 


branches of learning, he compensated largely for the loss | 


he sustained by the wealth of romance and legendary 


lore which, with unfaltering instinct, he contrived to 


amass, and, in his subtle brain, to weave into that undying 
poetry which has rendered his name immortal. Dr. 
Chambers gives an extract from an original letter on 
Scott’s school-days. The master there, as stated above, 
had spoken of him as a remarkably stupid boy, and his 


mother with grief acknowledged that they spoke the | 
truth. “She saw him one morning,” continues the writer | 


of the letter alluded to, “in the midst of a tremendous 
thunderstorm, standing still in the street and looking at 
the sky. She called to him repeatedly, but he remained 
looking upwards, without taking the least notice of her. 
When he returned into the house she was very much. 
displeased with him. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘I could tell 
you the reason why I stood still, and why I looked at the 
sky, if you would only give me a pencil.’ She gave him 
one, and in less than five minutes he laid a bit of paper 
on her lap, with these words written on it :— 

‘ Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll ! 

What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole! 

It is Thy voice, my God, that bids them fly— 

Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky ; 

Then let the good Thy mighty power revere— 

Let hardened sinners Thy just judgments fear.’ 
The old lady repeated them to me herself, and the tears 
were in her eyes: for I really believe, simple as they 
are, that she values these lines—being the first effusion 
of her son’s genius—more than any later beauties which 
have so charmed all the world besides.” 

Notwithstanding that we are told that Scott in his 

schooldays had but “little Latin and less Greek,” he 
frequently astonished his masters by the miscellaneous 
knowledge which he possessed, and frequently displayed 
“a sense of the beauties of the Latin authors, such as 
is seldom seen in boys.” 


His early removal into the country, in consequence of | 


his sickly nature, no doubt contributed to instil into his 
youthful mind that love of romance of which it is re- 
marked that he exhibited proofs at a very early age, 
and he soon became a copious and popular story-teller 
among his schoolfellows. “In the rough amusements 
which went on out of school, his spirit enabled him to 
take a leading share, notwithstanding his lameness. He 
would help to man the Cowgate Port in a snowball! 
match, and pass the Kittle nine steps on the Castle 
Rock with the best of them. In the winter evenings, 
when outdoor exercise was not attractive, he would 
gather his companions round him at the fireside, and 
entertain them with stories, real and imaginary, of which 
he seemed to have an endless store.” 

Scott’s love of reading at that time was insatiable. 
According to Dr. Chambers, “It amounted to an en- 
thusiasm. He was at that time (between his twelfth 
and thirteenth year), very much in the house of his 
uncle, Dr. Rutherford, at the foot of Hyndford’s Close, 
near the Netherbow; and there, even at breakfast, he 
would constantly have a book open by his side to refer 
to while sipping his coffee, like his old Oldbuck, in the 


|‘ Antiquary.’ His uncle frequently commanded him ty 


lay aside his books while eating, and Sir Walter would 
only ask permission first to read out the paragraph in 
which he was engaged. But no sooner was one para. 
graph ended than another was begun, so_ that the 
doctor never could find that his nephew finished a para. 
graph in his life. It may be mentioned that Shakspeare 
was at this period frequently in his hands, and that, of 
all the plays the “Merchant of Venice” was his principal 
favourite.” 

When between the age of twelve and fifteen he formed 
the acquaintance of John Irving, whose heart, like his 


| own was “on fire for chivalry.” With him he would sit 


for hours together in a picturesque nook by Arthur's 
Seat, reading books of high and renowned deeds from 
the circulating library in the High-street, founded by 
Allan Ramsay. Adam Ferguson, the learned author of 
the “ History of the Roman Republic,” was another of his 
playmates ; and in the house of Adam’s father he was, 
as a boy, associated, with the most brilliant literary 
society of Edinburgh, including Burns, whorn he met in 
the company of Dr. Dugald Stewart. The meeting of 
Burns and Scott, as described to Dr. Chambers by Fer- 


_ guson, is thus told in the doctor's plain language :— 


“He (Sir Adam) had himself brought his young friend 
Walter Scott, as yet unnoted by his seniors. Burns 
seemed at first little inclined to mingle easily in the 
company ; he went about the room, looking at the pic- 
tures on the walls. The print described by Scott, from 
a painting by Bunbury, attracted his attention. It re 


* presented a sad picture of the effects of war: a soldier 
| lying stretched dead on the snow, his dog sitting in 





misery on one side, while on the other sat his widow, 
nursing a child in her arms. The print was plain, yet 
touching ; beneath were written the following lines :— 
‘Cold on Canadian hills on Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent mourned her soldier slain ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 

The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears !’ 


Before getting to the end of the lines, Burns’ voice 
faltered, and his big black eye filled with tears. A little 
after, he turned with much interest to the company, 
pointed to the picture, and, with some eagerness, asked 
if any one could tell him who had written these affecting 
lines. The philosophers were silent—no one knew ; but 
after a decent interval the pale, lame boy near by said, in 


_ a negligent manner: ‘They're written by one Langhorne. 
An explanation of the place where they occur (the poem 











of ‘The Country Justice’) followed, and Burns fixed a look 
of half-serious interest on the youth, while he said, 
‘You'll be a man yet, sir.’ Scott may be said to have 
derived literary ordination from Burns.” 

Leaving school, young Scott entered at once upon the 
duties of life as an assistant in the law office of his 
father—who was at that time practising as a solicitor, of 
technically, a “writer to the signet,” in Edinburgh—and 
prided himself on his aptitude for business. Whilst 
painfully toiling at the groundwork of the legal profes 
sion we are told he had a store of books of romance and 
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chivalry stuffed under his desk, and so contrived to mix 
up the materials of a writer’s clerk with the collection of 
a romantic dreamer in his little labour-room ; his books 
or any object on which he had set his mind being pro- 
cured with the fruit of his over-work. In right good 
earnest he set to law-writing on the kitchen-floor of his 
father’s house, bound to struggle through the difficul- 
ties of a crowded profession. 

It was during his career as an Edinburgh advocate, 
and whilst making his professional excursions in the 
country, that Scott took down from the lips of old people 
a store of anecdotes of the old times, and copies of the 
ballads in which the adventures of the Elliotts and the 
Armstrongs were recorded ; and thus were laid the foun- 
dations of the collections which subsequently formed the 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” Stirlingshire and 
Lower Perthshire, which he afterwards visited, through 
the friendship of Mr. Edmonstone, of Newton, contain 
the districts where he afterwards localized his “Lady of 
the Lake.” There he learned much of the more recent 
rough times of the Highlands, and, it is said, even con- 
versed with one gentleman who had had to do with 
“Rob Roy.” Among the books which he purchased, 
whilst working. as a copying-clerk in his father’s office, 
Evans’ “ Ballads,” and Mickle’s “Cumnor Hall ” seem to 
have been his favourites : and the pleasure derived from 
the latter, at least, never died out. “ After the labours of 
the day,” says Mr. Irving, “we often walked to the 
Meadows (a large field, intersected by formal alleys of 
trees, adjoining George Square), especially in the moon- 
light nights, and he seemed never weary of repeating the 
first stanza :— 

‘ The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.’ 

“That the impression made by this poem was as clear 
as it was enduring, we have the best proof in the future 
composition of ‘Kenilworth; indeed, it was only by a 
sort of accident that to that grand story—for such it 
is, with all faults—the title of Cumnor Hall was not 
given,” 

It need hardly be remarked, that there was great simi- 
larity of taste between Irving and Walter Scott: both 
equally delighted in legends and romances. Throughout 
the whole of their earlier career they were inseparable ; 
though in after life they saw but little of each other. 
In company with Mr. Irving, Scott even studied the 
Italian and Spanish languages, in order that both might 
the better enjoy the charming tales of Tasso, Ariosto, 
and Cervantes ; but with young Scott, Italian and Span- 
ish seem to have fared no better at his hands than Latin 
did in his school days, or than the German language did 
subsequently in his attempt to master it. The little 
Greek that he had learned at school—for he never mas- 
tered even the grammar of that noble language—seems 
to have left him at this time, and he latterly forgot even 
its very letters. 

“Imaginative lads,” observed the Rev. G. R. Gleig 


“are usually as peculiar in the selection of their favourite | 


was the practice of Walter and his friend Irving to walk 
sometimes as far as the Salisbury Crags, and choosing 
out some spot on the face of the hill all but inaccessible, 
to climb up thither, and there sit for hours, either reading 
together one of the romances with which the circulating 
library had supplied them, or telling to each other tales, 
usually of knight-errantry, which had no ending. This 
habit of wandering grew upon Scott to such an extent, 
that he occasionally strayed so far, or lost himself so 
completely, as to be unable to regain his home at the 
time when he was expected. At first his parents suffered 
a good deal of uneasiness on his account. But the prac- 
tice became by-and-by so frequent that by degrees they 
grew accustomed to it, and kept their minds comparatively 
easy, even when, as sometimes occurred, he remained 
abroad all night. 

“The most agreeable of Walter's duties while appren- 
ticed to his father were those which carried him from 
time to time into the rural districts, where some of Mr. 
Scott's clients lived. He repeatedly visited the Border 
counties, penetrating sometimes as far as the remote 
valleys of the Cheviots. He studied character there 
almost without knowing it, and began that collection of 
songs and» ballads which grew into the work which first 
fixed on him the attention of the public. Under similar 
circumstances he made his earliest acquaintance with 
the Highlands. There, too, his imagination found ample 
food on which to ruminate, and the results, when ma- 
tured, came forth in poetry and romance. Meanwhile, 
his own inner nature was powerfully affected by what 
he saw and heard. Marching at the head of an armed 
party, in order to execute some process of orning, he 
lived, as he threaded the defile of the Trossachs, with 
Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu. The stories told to him by 
Alexander Stewart, of Invernahyle, entered into his soul, 
and became a portion of his being. That fine specimen 
of a Jacobite gentleman, who survived to recount, in 
serene and vigorous old age, his active experiences in 
the insurrections both of 1715 and 1745, seems early to 
have attracted Scott’s attention and admiration. He 
saw him in arms in September, 1779, when Paul Jones 
threatened a descent upon Edinburgh, and heard him 
exult in the prospect of drawing his claymore once more 
before he died, Invernahyle, as Scott adds, was the 
only person who appeared to retain the use of his cool 
senses at the period of that disgraceful alarm, and offered 
the magistrates to collect as many Highlanders as would 
suffice for cutting off any part of the pirate’s crew that 
might venture in quest of plunder into a city full of high 
houses and narrow lanes, and in every way well calcu- 
lated for defence. The eager delight with which the 
youthful apprentice listened to the tales of this old man’s 
early days produced an invitation to his residence among 
the mountains ; and to these excursions were devoted 
the few weeks of an autumnal vacation, either in 1786 
or 1787, it does not exactly appear which.” 

In the year 1788 Scott entered the Civil Law Class, 
thereby renewing some very desirable acquaintances 
which he had formed at the High School, and enabled him 
to compare with them others not less congenial, among 


aunts as in the choice of their favourite pursuits. It | whom were William Clerk of Eldon, George Abercrombi¢ 
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with his lame leg, and corduroy small-clothes—at first told 
against him, the liveliness of his conversation, the strange 
variety of his knowledge, and, above all perhaps, the great 
tenacity of his memory, riveted more and more the 
attention of the clique into which he was in due time 
admitted ; and prone as they all were to habits in which 
he came not behind the foremost of them, the good 
opinion thereby created never suffered eclipse. Whether 


it were at convivial meetings, or in feats of personal | 
| quainted with Bishop Percy's ‘ Reliques of Ancient 


activity and prowess, he showed himself on all occasions 
well able to hold his own. 
the centre round which the entire circle gathered. ~ 


Again, Scott was fortunate in the new acquaintances | 


he had gained ; for, like himself, they too were fond of 
making long excursions on foot, and he taught them to 
combine with field sports a love of scenery, especially if 
it were connected with traditions of old romance. They 
accordingly explored, under his guidance, all the ruined 
castles and abbeys within a circuit of many miles round 
the capital, and found him the best of cicerones. They 


He became, indeed, ere long | 


| 


had adopted, likewise, the prevalent tastes of the day, | 


and discussed literary and scientific subjects with cha- 
racteristic boldness. For our readers must remember 
that we are speaking of a time when the Scottish capital 
was, or was believed by her citizens to be, at the head of 
the literature and science of the world. 

At this time a debating club was got up, called the 
Literary Society, which comprised among its members 
all the leading men in Edinburgh, including those whose 
names we have given above, and who from time to time 
met to consider points of history, law, general literature, 
and antiquarian research. 
subjects Scott showed himself eminently well-informed, 
for he was already a dabbler in Anglo Saxon and the 
Norse “Sagas,” besides being well versed in Fordun 


tafverward Lord Abercrombie), Sir Patrick Murray of | for the advocate’s robe he had been elected into the 


turned to so good an account in later years, but for this 
we must refer our readers to the reprint of the same, 
given by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold in his “ Best of all Good 
Company,” a work which we have largely drawn upon 
for the purposes of this biography. Soon after leaving 
the High School at Edinburgh, to use Scott’s own 
words, “I made an acquaintance with Tasso’s ‘]crusalem 
Delivered,’ through the flat medium of Mr. Hooke's 
translation. But, above all, I then first became ac. 


Poetry.’ As I had been from infancy devoted to legend. 
aty lore of this nature, and only reluctantly withdrew my 
attention, from the scarcity of materials and the rude. 
ness of those which I possessed, it may be imagined, 
but cannot be described, with what delight I saw pieces 
of the same kind which had amused my childhood, and 
still continued in secret the Delilahs of ray imagination, 
considered as the subject of sober research, grave com- 
mentary, and apt illustration, by an editor who showed 
his poetical genius was capable of emulating the best 
qualities of what his pious labours preserved. I re. 
member well the spot where I read these volumes for the 
first time. It was beneath a huge platanus tree, in the 
ruins of what had been intended for an old-fashioned 
arbour, in the garden I have mentioned. The summer 
day sped onward so fast that notwithstanding the sharp 
appetite of thirteen I forgot the hour of dinner, was 


| sought for with anxiety, and was still found entranced in 


In the discussion of all these | 


and Wynton, and the Scottish chroniclers in general ; | 


indeed, so marked was Scott's superiority in this respect 
over his associates that they conferred upon him the 
soubriquet of Duns Scotus. His biographers affirm, 
however, as a remarkable fact, that his speeches or ad- 
dresses, though full of knowledge, were by no means 
brilliant. 
most agreeable talkers that ever lived, had very little of 
the orator about him. Even later in life, when his fame 
pervaded Europe, and the consciousness of his proper 
place in the world might have given him confidence, this 
distrust of his own power as a speaker continued to 
hang about him ; nor was it, except on rare occasions, 
when his feelings happened to be strongly worked upon, 
that he ever expressed himself eloquently. 

Finding that his son Walter would make but an indif- 
ferent office worker, the elder Scott permitted him, in 
1792, to resign his share in the Writers’ business, and to 
become an Advocate, and this change was an advance 
towards the sphere in which Scott was destined to 
become famous before all his compeers. While waiting 


Indeed, Scott, though confessedly one of the | 


| 
| 


my intellectual banquet. To read and to remember was 
in this instance the same thing ; and henceforth I over- 
whelmed my schoolfellows, and all who would hearkea 
to me, with tragical recitations from the ballads of Bishop 
Percy. The first time, too, I could scrape a few shillings 
together, which wete not common occurrences with me, 
I bought unto myself a copy of these beloved volumes; 
nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, ot 
with half the enthusiasm. About this period also | 
became acquainted with the works of Richardson and 
those of Mackenzie (whom, in later years, I became en- 
titled to call my friend), with Fielding, Smollett, and 
some others of our best novelists.” 

Sir Walter Scott’s literary work commenced witha 
translation of Goethe’s romantic “ Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen,” written in 1799; next followed some ballads, 
published in a collection called “Tales of Wonder.” 
The production of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottis' 
Border,” came about through a schoolfellow, James 
Ballantyne, then manager of a weekly newspapet. 
Chambers tells us:—“ Merely to give employment 


to his friend's types during the intervals of their ordi- 
nary use, Scott proposed to print a small collec 
tion of the old ballads which, for some years, he had 
been collecting on the Border. The design was fortunate 
in its supporters—Richard Heber and John Leyden— 
the first an Englishman of fortune and an earnest book- 
worm, the second a Scottish peasant’s son, who had been 
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especially in languages and antiquities.’” 

In the hands of these three men the “ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border” came to be the most popular 
collection of songs. The two first volumes, which ap- 
peared in 1802, were very successful—the novelty of 
the ballads being favourable to their popularity—and 
at once insured to Scott a standing in the literary 
world not only as an editor, but as an author also, 
because of the spirited and stirring songs in the collec- 
tion to which his name was appended. 

“ At this juncture,” says Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, “he 
inherited from an uncle some five or six thousand 


| The Illustrated Review. 


educated for the Church, and was ‘a marvel of learning, | guineas, and his “Lady of the Lake’ 


| altogether unfortunate. 


’ two thousand 
guineas, prices unparalleled in those days. Scott's 
association with his old friend James Ballantyne (to 
whose taste was due the favourable opinion universally 
conceded to the typography of the “ Minstrelsy,”) was 
Very shortly after its publi- 
cation, Mr. Ballantyne set up a printing-office in Edin- 
burgh, in which Scott helped him considerably, in a 
pecuniary sense. Ballantyne rapidly became engaged 


_in a thriving business, and necessarily requiring more 


pounds, which, with his other allowances, gave him an | 


income of about a thousand a year. Being unsuccessful 
at the Bar—he had been at it during ten years, and had 


never done anything beyond mere drudgery—he deter- | 
mined to look out for a vacancy in the Court of Session ; | 


he hoped by this to secure something to his children 
after him. He was beyond the reach of want; he had 
many powerful friends; so he left his cause in the hands 
of such men as the Buccleuchs and the Melvilles,—and 
cradually gave his attention to literature. He had no 
hopes of pecuniary benefit from this source ; he placed 
no dependence on any profits that might accrue to him 
—his literary efforts brought to him their own reward. 
He was wont to say—‘ Literature must only be, at the 
most, a staff—never a crutch.’ When the opportunity 


| therefore Scott realized no immediate gain. 


came, however, he could not be content with his settled | 


income, and the additions to it brought by his literary 
work; he was over-anxious to do the best he could for 
his children, and his vaulting ambition overleapt itself, to 
the wreck of the latter years of his life. But it is, per- 
haps, as we see him battling with the storms of fate, that 
we must most admire him.” 


capital, applied to Scott, who advanced him the requisite 
funds, on condition that he (Scott) should be made a 
partner in the concern. Scott would seem to have been 
singularly sharp-sighted with regard to the fragility of 
literary affairs, and singularly blind with regard to the 
insecurity of mercantile affairs. He was so afraid that 
he should be supposed to rely on his literary work for 
support, that he stipulated to be made a secret partner 
in -Baflantyne’s speculation, in order that the public 
might not connect him with any literary schemes. His 
solid prospects were just now strengthened. He obtained 
an appointment to a clerkship in the Court of Session. 
The salary of 1300/. a-year was not paid to him, however, 
until after the death of a superannuated predecessor— 
Still there 
was a considerable improvement in his prospects. 

Soon after the appearance of “ Marmion,” Scott 
quarrelled with his publisher, Mr. Constable, on account 
of his political views, and transferred his favour from the 
Edinburgh Review to the Quarterly, He then set up a 
publishing establishment in Edinburgh, known as the 
firm of John Ballantyne and Company, the manager 
being a younger brother of the printer, whose only 
qualification for such a position, it is said, was that he 


| had a tolerable knowledge of accounts. 


The accomplished Countess of Dalkieth having asked | 


Scott to write a poem upon an old tradition in the | 
| urging on the firm the publication of another work, the 


Buccleuch family, Scott complied, and the result was 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” the poem grew in 
his hands to such an extent that it became a romantic 


narrative which he found necessary to divide into cantos, | 


This was, in reality, his acknow- 


in the approved style. 
On its appearance in 1805 he 


ledged starting-point. 


poets of the age. He was, in fact, at a bound fairly 
established in the great world of letters. His literary 
name, however, was not thenceforth allowed to fade from 
the public mind, for he worked incessantly. Three | 
years later his admirable poetic romance, “ Marmion,” | 
appeared, and two years afterwards he gave to the world 
that poem which is the most popular of all, the “ Lady 
of the Lake.” 

During these years Scott was by no means idle in 
other branches of the profession ; his literary labours were 
of an arduous and ungrateful character, in certain cases. 
Such achievements as a revised and authoritative edition 
of Dryden’s works, the publication of Sadler's “State 
Papers,” and a collection of Somers’ “ Tracts,” excellent 
as they were, brought him nothing beyond his own satis- | 
faction. He was, nevertheless, prospering, in a pecuniary | 
sense ; his “ Marmion,” it is said, brought him a thousand 


This firm published the “ Lady of the Lake.” Scott, 
in the meantime, as Ballantyne’s secret partner, was 


‘* Annual Register ;” the reproduction of the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; an edition of Defoe’s novels ; 
the “ Secret Memoirs of the Court of James I. ;” a mas- 
sive volume of verse, which he called “ Tixall Poetry,” 
and other learned, but uninteresting works. During this 


was at once proclaimed one among the foremost original | year, 1810, Scott had put a sum of gooo/. in the publish- 


ing affairs of his and his friend’s firm. “As a business 
man, it will have been seen, he was not quick. He was 
over-sanguine with regard to all commercial transactions, 
and the result was most unfortunate to himself. He had 
a remarkable disposition to over-estimate all literary 
works but his own, and his indulgence of this amiable 
weakness led to the abrupt termination of his partner- 
ship, as we shall presently record. Things went on from 
bad to worse with John Ballantyne and Company. The 
public could not possibly digest the heavy reading Scott 
prepared for them—we do not mean his own works, but 
those he edited and re-arranged—and the firm lost 
ground. In 1812 the publication of Scott's ‘ Rokeby’ 
proved a failure, and now the affairs of Ballantyne and 
Company became intricately embarrassed. In 1813 
Scott was obliged to have recourse to Constable, in 
opposition to whom he had set up this disastrous under- 
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taking. It is estimated that the production of the 
volume of ‘Tixall Poetry’ cost its publishers 2500/,, 
and that the ‘Edinburgh Annual Register’ involved its 
proprietors in an annual loss of 1000/. These difficulties, 
however, were at length surmounted, his former publisher 
having bought up a large share of the stock, the Duke 
of Buccleuch having given Scott credit to the extent 
of 4000/. and the remainder of the stock having been 
sold to different publishers.” 

In the year 1811 was laid the foundation of Scott’s 
estate at Abbotsford where he purchased a hundred 
acres of land on Tweedside, and afterwards erected 
a castle; but prior to this date he was content with a 
cottage. On his settling at Abbotsford, in 1811, while 
looking for fishing-tackle for a guest, Scott discovered 
the first portion of a work in manuscript which he had 
written some years previously, and which had been shut 
up in the drawers of an old writing-desk, consigned to 
the depths of a lumber-room, and forgotten. He then 
conceived the idea of finishing the story. This manu- 
script was no other than the first seven chapters of a 
novel on the manners and customs of the Highlanders, 
which he called “Waverley ; or, Tis Sixty Years’ Since.” 
The tale was accordingly proceeded with, and in July, 
1814, it appeared anonymously. The reception of the 
volume was most flattering to Scott, since it was due to 
no prestige of authorship—to no already-acquired fame ; 
but coming before the world without any recommenda- 
tion, its success was due entirely to its own merit. The 
curiosity regarding the author was immense ; but al- 





though no authentic information was attainable, the 
finger of suspicion pointed to Scott. For thirteen | 
years the authorship of the celebrated series of novels 
inaugurated by “Waverley” remained a matter of specu- | 
lation ; for it was not till the year 1827 that all mystery | 
on the subject was cleared away. In that year Sir | 
Walter (for he had in the mean time been created a | 
baronet), took the chair at the dinner of the Edinburgh | 
Theatrical Fund Association, and allusion being made | 
by one of the guests to “the darkness which had been | 
cleared from the Great Minstrel of our native land,” he | 
at once, “in a frank, hearty speech, threw off all dis- | 
guise, and confessed that the merits and faults of the 
‘Waverley Novels’ were entirely imputable to himself,” 
an announcement which was received with an absolute | 
shout of surprise and delight. The series was re-issued | 
in 1829, and in “Waverley” the recognized author | 
dropped his mask with a good grace. 

Sir Walter tells us that the fame of Miss Edgeworth 
did much to inspire him. He says that her writings did 
more than all the legislative enactments towards com- 
pleting the union between the Irish and English peoples. 
Scott felt that he might do for Scotland what Miss 
Edgeworth had achieved for Ireland—that he might 
familiarize Englishmen with the virtues and legends of | 
the gallant Scottish race—and promote a free and un- | 
restrained intercourse between the two nations. He was | 
right in imagining his genius adapted to the work he | 
hoped to do; he was familiar with Scotland in every | 
part ; he knew the boundless beauties of its scenery by 
heart—he was at home with all races of Scotchmen ; | 


and was the friend of all classes of his countrymen, from 
the Scottish peer to the Scottish ploughman. 

In 1807-8 Scott had arranged for publication the post- 
humous productions of Mr. Joseph Strutt, a distin- 
guished antiquary, and among these was an unfinished 
romance of the time of Henry VI., entitled “ Queen- 
hoo Hall.” The work was powerfully written ; Scott, 
as the editor, supplied the conclusion suggested by the 
tale, but it nevertheless met with a very indifferent re. 
ception. Scott had long been meditating an historical 
novel ; and the failure of this romance, and his apprecia- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth’s work, warned him to make 
his fiction a little nearer our own times ; “ Waverley” was 
the result of this experience, and the humour and pathos, 
the easy style, and forcible descriptive power for which 
this first volume of an inimitable series is remarkable, 
stamped its success. 

During the best ten years of Scott’s life, the amount 
written by him is really marvellous. He was not slow 
in following up the success achieved by “Waverley ;” for 
in the Christmas of that same year he produced “ Guy 
Mannering,” which was enthusiastically received by 
English and Scotch readers of all classes ; not so, how- 
ever, his “ Lord of the Isles,” which met with a com- 
paratively tame reception. Scott, however, it is said, bore 
his defeat with great equanimity, and resolved thence- 
forth to devote his marvellous genius and energy to the 
“ Waverley” series. In 1816 appeared the “ Antiquary,’ 
the “ Black Dwarf,” and “Old Mortality ;” in 1818, “Rob 
Roy” and the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian ;” in 1819, the 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” the “ Legend of Montrose,” 
and “Ivanhoe ;” in 1820, the “Monastery” and the 
“ Abbot ;” in 1821, “ Kenilworth” and the “ Pirate ;” in 
1822, the “ Fortunes of Nigel ;” in 1823, “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” “ Quentin Durward,” and “ St. Ronan’s Well ;” in 
1824, “ Redgauntlet ;” in 1825, the “ Betrothed” and the 
“Talisman ;” and in 1826, “Woodstock.” Besides the 
above, the “Antiquary” had scarcely appeared, when 
Scott produced his “ Tales of my Landlord ;” and early 
in 1817 came “ Harold the Dauntless,” the last of Scott's 
poetical efforts, and a most dismal failure. To “ Wood- 
stock,” the last of the “ Waverley” series, a peculiar in- 
terest attaches, for it came with all its freshness and 


| delicacy from the author's pen, when he was ruined, weak 


in health, distressed—not only about his loss of money, 
but about the loss of prestige that he had sustained. 
The pecuniary misfortunes which had come upon him 
were due, in the main, to his blind trust in Constable, 
who paid him in bills for books yet unwritten. Constable, 
knowing the literary property he held, considered himself 
a rich man; and he and Scott and the printers, Ballan- 
tyne and Co., lived beyond their means, and were too 
intoxicated with success to look after business affairs; 


| therefore, in 1826, Sir Walter found himself so far in- 


volved in pecuniary difficulties as to be a ruined man. 
After the publication of “Woodstock,” Scott devoted 


| himself to writing a “Life of Napoleon,” and in June, 


1827, it appeared before the public. This elaborate work 
is in nine volumes ; yet it was written in one year, and 
had been executed in the midst of grief and shaken 
health, and without interfering with official duties, one of 


‘ 
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almost screened, by its overhanging penthouse of straw- 





vhich called for several hours a day during five months 
of the twelve. 

Immediately on concluding his “ Napoleon,” he began 
another historical work—his delightful “Tales of a 
Grandfather” —which appeared at the end of 1827; and 
in the spring of 1828, his last popular novel was given 
to the world—the “ Fair Maid of Perth.” His “ Chronicles 
of the Canongate” had been well received—not raptu- 
rously, however ; but the “ Fair Maid of Perth” revived, 
for a time, all the old enthusiasm about the author of 
“Waverley.” Towards the end of 1828 his affairs were 
ameliorated, and some peace seemed possible to him, but 
for an enemy in the shape of rheumatism. 

In spite of this ailment, however, Scott’s industry and 
enterprize continued as marvellous as ever, for it is re- 
corded that he finished a novel, “Anne of Geierstein,” 
before breakfast one morning, and as soon as the meal 
was over, commenced a new work, a “ History of Scot- 
land,” for Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
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coloured bushy brows, his scant, sandy-coloured hair 
the Shakesperian length of his upper lip, his towering 
Pisgah of a forehead, which gave elevation and dignity 
to a physiognomy otherwise deficient in both, his abrupt 
movements, the mingled humour, urbanity, and bene- 
volence of his smile, all recur to me with startling reality. 
He was dressed in a green cut-away coat, with brass 
buttons, drab vest, trousers and gaiters, with thick shoes 
on his feet, and a sturdy staff in his hand. He looked 
like a yeoman of the better class; but his manners 


| bespoke the ease, self-possession and courtesy of a high- 


In 1829, the 


great success attending the re-issue of the “ Waverley | 


Novels,” led Sir Walter to hope for a speedy settlement 
of his debts ; everything, indeed, seemed to prosper with 
him except his health. In spite of increasing weakness, 
he still continued to write his accustomed hours; and 
in 1830 he produced a volume on “Demonology,” for 


Murray’s “Family Library,” a long pamphlet against | 


the reforming measures of the day, which he was after- 
wards induced to suppress; and a new novel, entitled 
“Count Robert of Paris,” which proved clearly that his 
day was over. In April, 1831, he had a distinct para- 
lytic affection, from which his doctor restored him in a 


few days; and he bore a mental shock—the news that | 


“Count Robert of Paris” was an entire failure—with 
fortitude. In this prostration of body, he wrote “Castle 
Dangerous,” and afterwards, during the winter he spent 
in Italy, the “Siege of Malta,”—both of which proved 
too clearly his failing powers. It is stated that he 
attempted even yet another work ; but his friends would 
not allow it to see the light; and here his literary 
labours ended. 

In the summer of 1832 he was taken back to Abbotsford, 
and on arriving there, asked to be put to his desk, saying 
he was about to write; but it was clear that all was over, 
his fingers could not grasp the pen, and he fell back, 
weeping, in his chair. 
bed; and on the 21st September, in the same year, he 
died, with his children around him. On the 26th he 


was buried beside his wife, in the old Abbey of Dry- 


burgh. 

Mr. Julian C. Young, in his Memoirs of his distin- 
guished father, gives the following description of Sir 
Walter Scott’s personal appearance. In speaking of his 
visit to Abbotsford, Mr. Young, after alluding to the 
party already assembled in the dining-room, says :— 

“It was not long before we heard the eager tread of a 
stamping heel resounding through the corridor, and in 
another second the door was flung open, and in limped 
Scott himself. Although eight-and-forty years have 
passed away since that memorable morning, the great 
man’s person is as palpably present to me as it then was 
when in the flesh, His light-blue, waggish eye, sheltered, 


From that day he never left his | 


bred gentleman.” 

It only remains to be added that Sir Walter Scott 
married, in 1797, Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, a French 
lady, by whom he had a son, Walter, who succeeded him 
in his title, another son who died about ten years after 
his father, and two daughters, one of whom died un- 
married, and the other married Mr. J. G. Lockhart. 
Their daughter, the last surviving grandchild of Sir 
Walter, married Mr. James R. Hope, Q.C., who took the 
additional name of Scott on his wife’s succeeding to the 
estate of Abbotsford. The extinction of the Baronetcy, 
about 1848, was the result of the death of the last male 
Scott of Abbotsford. 





+ 
SCOTT : 


A CENTENARY ODE. 


Scorr woke the Harp with wizard-hand, 
And, freely, at his high command, 

The liquid fire of music fell 

O’er mount and valley, moor and dell : 
He struck that Harp’s responsive strings, 
Till Poesie, on viewless wings, 

Had swept the mountain’s highest peak, 
And skimmed the lake’s remotest creek ! 


The heather was on fire with Song— 
Which Echo’s caves did but prolong— 
A glorious resounding sea 

Of world-entrancing melody ! 
Surging, like the mighty ocean, 
Heaving, with intense emotion, 
Mounting, till its waves were driven 
O’er the hills like flashing levin ! 
Waves of song and living light, 
Waves of wonder and delight, 

Waves that bathed in dazzling glory 
Legend old and modern story ! 


Scott, with a poet-painter’s skill, 
Immortalized lake, tree, and hill, 

’Till Scotia seemed the brightest gem 
That shone on Nature’s diadem : 

Thus beauty on the canvas lives— 
Imbued with life that Genius gives— 
And, borne from rustic haunts to town, 
Delighteth crowd and court and crown, 


Around Loch Lomond’s floating Isles, 
The glamour of his Pen beguiles— 
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We hear the slogan of “ Loch Sloy” 

And trace the steps of bold “ Rob Roy.” 
Sweet Inversnaid ! the bosom warms 

‘To thee and thy unrivall’d charms, 

Ere, bounding o’er the heathy land, 

By famed Loch Katrine’s shores we stand, 
And swiftly conjure up to view 

The clan, Fitz-James, and Roderick Dhu ! 


Romance! Romance! sunlit Romance ! 
That bids the life-blood bound and dance 
In fiery streams through ev'ry vein 

As Hist’ry’s heroes live again— 

Live ? aye! and move! on Fancy’s page, 
*Midst tournament or battle-rage : 

‘The casque, the pennon, and the spear, 
The scarf inwove with love and fear, 

The neighing steed, the trumpet-sound, 
And deaf’ning clangour heard around !— 
Or, sweeter far, love-lighted bowers 
Where sunny dalliance melts the hours, 
Hours that unheeded come and go, 

For ever ebbing as they flow. 


From Kenilworth to Holyrood, 

Life’s ev'ry phase and changing mood 
In quick succession greet the eye 

As lovers woo, or wed,—or die: 

The vain, coquettish, maiden Queen 
In pride, revenge, and weakness seen : 
The too confiding Mary, tost 

From wave to wave, engulphed, and lost. 
Rebecca and brave Ivanhoe 

Live midst chivalric pomp and show ; 
While faithful Jeanie’s loving part 

Is shrined in ev’ry feeling heart. 


Why linger o’er, or dare to trace, 

The charms that each creation grace ? 
Enough that his dear “‘ Native Land” 
Arose beneath that wizard-wand 

Like some bright vision through the mist 
By which the passing clouds were kist : 
From ev'ry hill, and dale, and glen, 

From haunts of deer, or grouse, or men, 
From burn and strath, from sea and shore, 
Its radiance streameth evermore ! 


See! borne on wings that never tire— 
Higher! and higher still ! and higher !— 
The Scottish Muse exalts her Son 

Who lasting fame and honour won ! 


Cotin RAE Brown. 





ABOUT HOLIDAYS. 





T this period of the year our public schools are 
sending home budding scholars and prospective 
athletes to roofs, which, by the irony of school arrange- 
ments, have only just remitted their less ripe scions to the 
grammar schools or private seminaries, not yet conformed 
to the practice of the “ nine head masters,” as regards the 
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time of midsummer holidays. And as certainly as it js 
sure that the labours of the Lords and Commons 
cannot be extended beyond the 12th of August, will 
parents and guardians begin shortly their annual laments 
to the 7imes, anent the undue length, the excessive dis. 
quiet, the wear and tear to clothes, pockets, and patience, 
which the name and experience of “holidays” suggests 
to them. These laments serve for good “ pabulum” or 
“padding” to our journals in the “silly season,” yet it 
must be owned that it is a little puzzling to explain how 
it is, that so few letter writers lay the fault of “holidays” 


| becoming a nuisance on the right shoulders, and that so 





many seem to conceive that it lies either with the boys 
or the masters, or both, but certainly not with themselves, 
That masters, who have had their ears dinned with the 
“ damnable iteration” of grammar and syntax rules, their 
senses blunted by living in an atmosphere of false quan- 
tities, and their breath curtailed by not unfrequent confine- 
ment to crowded and ill-ventilated schoolrooms, should 


| fly to Switzerland or the Highlands for as long a tenure of 


fresh air as chance, a royal marriage, or a head-master's 
metamorphose into a bishop, may extend, is held by 
these feriophobists as a high moral delinquency ; and 
that their sons, and nephews, and wards should con- 
spire to prolong the allotted span of home-upsetting by 
an extra week, is regarded as a distinct token of the 
reversal of all the old-fashioned usages and landmarks in 
our degenerate days. A letter lies before us, in which a 
father complains of the demoralizing effect of long 
holidays, and argues from his own experience, that after 
four or five weeks of zdlencss, boys home for the holidays 
become a nuisance to themselves, their families, and 
every one about them. “ They /oaf about the house, in 


| the most listless and irritating manner, quarrel with each 


other, forget all they have learnt, and if you find fault 
with them, candidly tell you that they wish themselves 
back at school again.” Did it ever strike the writer of this 
pathetic tirade that it is within the limits of possibility 
that he may have been a “ particeps criminis” in this 
highly coloured picture of domestic infelicity ? In a well- 
ordered family, with a responsible head to it, “idleness,” 
“loafing,” and “answering again,” are exceptional, if not 
unknown features. If a father brings up his boys as he 


| ought to do, up to the period of launching them into the 


world of school, they are most unlikely to fail of appre- 


| ciating home when they return to it, or of honouring 
| father and mother, and striving to evince their reciproca- 


tion of all the pains and expense incurred in their nurture 
and education. We do not go in for a model standard 
of boyhood. We allow for undue addiction to games 
and sports in the young England of the present ; but let 
it be remembered in justice to it that if athleticism is the 
order of the day, it is incompatible with the vices most 
ensnaring to boyhood in times past: there is less drink- 


| ing, less frivolity, less foppery, and more manliness, even 


ifthe manliness is not of an intellectual cast or type 
And the addition of such an element as holiday seasons 
to the family group, or the immediate neighbourhood, 
should be wedcomed as the incoming of fresh relays for 
the local cricket-matches, handy fellows to ride to the 


| town or station, and do their mother’s errands, pleasant 
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unaffected supplementaries to croquet parties or dances, 


rather than dreaded as an influx of loafing disturbers of | 


the family peace. When this latter is a true bill, the 
fault must date back to early home-training. “ Boys will 

e boys;” but boys, if not spoilt and mismanaged at 
first, will not wilfully vex and annoy those who, after all, 
are their nearest and dearest. It may be sa:J that con- 
tact with undesirable boys at school may unteach home 
habits and home training, as well as home affection ; 
but we much doubt if this is the case. A boy, who at 
school is thus surrounded, leaves his comrades and their 
ways behind him, for a respite of influences which are 
secretly irksome. 

There are a few things, no doubt, wanted to make 
“holidays” the mutual boon and blessing they should 
be. First of all, it would be well, if all schools, public 
and private, large and ‘small, for the upper and middle 
classes, would agree to one rule as touching their in- 
cidence and duration. Public schoolboys might be of 
great use in breaking-in their little brothers to the ways 
and usages of their elders in school life, if they could 
but have their holidays coincident ; and any one who 
has watched the ways of small boys is aware how much 
they delight to be patronized, even if it be with patronage 
ofa rough and ready kind, by their elders. This con- 
tact would be certainly wholesome for both, and the 
coming together of both ages of schoolboys at the same 
time would both concentrate the preparation necessary 
for “homing” them, and to some extent ensure an ad- 
ditional element of attraction and occupation during the 
six weeks. As matters are at present, the two ages 
know little of each other; and yet there is nothing more 
calculated to bring out the real manliness of a big 
brother than the sense of responsibility he feels, and the 
“quasi locus parentis” in which he finds himself, when- 
ever the small boys are for a time in his safe keeping. 

Again, as regards the complaint that English holidays 
are a ready way for a boy to forget all that he has learnt 
at school. No doubt, if parents conspire with their sons 
to facilitate this result!) When parents send their boys 
to a public school, because it is the thing t» do so, 
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keeps him occupied just when his elders are so. Even 
if there is no set holiday task, it is inconceivable what a 
gain it would be to the breadth of the average English 
schoolboys’ education, if the space of time we speak of 
could be allotted in vacation to the study of English 
literature—to the making acquaintance, say, with our 
standard dramatists, or humourists, or essayists, to 
Walter Scott’s novels or poetry, to Macaulay or Hallam, 
or even Hume and Smollett. It would be supplementing 
school teaching just where it mostly falls short. And, 
instead of regarding this home-law of the holidays as an 
infringement of their liberties, and a breach of privilege, 
we suspect that most lads would get to feel it was the 
right thing, as well as the gainful thing, and that they 
would find themselves happier mortals for such curtail- 
ment of the time mostly—if we take the prevailing view 
of the normal “ paterfamilas ” of the present—given up 
and consecrated to “ loafing.” 

As a set-off, however, every facility should be given to 
full enjoyment of the holiday season for the rest of the 
day. As much athleticism as you please: the more in 
reason the better. There is no iack of local cricket clubs: 
there is always something going on: and no hindrances 
should be devised or discovered to schoolboys, when at 
home, mixing freely and healthily in all the sports and 
amusements congenial to their time of life. To civilize 
them, and make them agreeable and in a certain sense— 
wives and daughters will confirm our statement—useful, 
it is a great thing that they should know how to dance ; 


| and if this part of a big brother's education has been 


because they make good connections and “swell” | 


friends there, and because they want them to be manly, 
and so forth, it can easily be conceived that when the 
holidays come round, they watch with wonder and blind 
admiration to see the fruits of these “advantages ” de- 
velope themselves in the talk and habits of the boys. 
But, in cases where the sons are sent to school for the old- 
fashioned object —“ ad copiendum ingenii cultum ”"—com- 
mon sense dictates that so much work at least should be 
kept up during the holidays, as to secure the impossibility 
of forgetting what was acquired in the half year, even if 
additions are not made to the stock, with a view to 


assisting promotion in the term that is coming on. If | 


parents would but enquire, they would learn that there 
are commonly such things as “holiday tasks,” and a 
little quiet organization on their part would soon 
establish a rule that the main space between breakfast 
and lunch should be ordinarily given to study—not a 
Ong sitting, indeed, but quite long enough to enable the 
boy to do a fair stroke of work, at the same time that it 


neglected, there is nothing a sister can do more calculated 
to make him more satisfactory to himself and others than 
to teach him to waltz. It is the inability to mix in this 
kind of recreation, and an awkwardness, of which boys 
are more aware than they are supposed to be, which 
chiefly earns them the character of being “absolute 
nuisances,” and, if so, what a pity that “sisterhoods” do 
not take this simple reform in hand. On the whole we 
are persuaded that holidays, in homes of common sense, 
are by no means unwholesome or unwelcome institutions. 
Under regulation they may be made seasons of enjoy- 
ment to parents and guardians, as well as of profit and 
recreation to schoolboys themselves. 

It is sometimes the fashion to fling the French Lycées 
in our faces, and to tell us how much better is their plan of 
having holidays in August and September only, and not 
at either Christmas or Easter, than our three or four 
vacations system. We doubt it, and disagree “toto ccelo.” 
Home intercourse is the very strongest and most valuable 
help and aid to good morals and exemplary conduct. 
The only thing which needs changing in our school 
system—and here we speak of the grammar schools, pre- 
paratory and private schools, not the public or quasi- 
public—is the irregularity which is observable as regards 
return to school at the close of a vacation. Unless a 
tight rule is kept untampered with, boys drop in some- 
where or other in the course of the first week of the term, 
and do not observe the precise day and hour of meeting. 
This is very bad: discouraging to the regular parents and 
regular boys, and undesirable for those who, being not 
regular of habit, get confirmation for a bad habit by free 
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course to it. Theocritus says depyots aiéy éoptda, Ignavis 
semper feria, and if so idletons may as well be back at 
school as idling at home, and by their absence making 
work-a-day boys discontented. Otherwise we can see no 
harm in holidays, even if extended by an extra week on 
special occasions, and for adequate cause. In well 
ordered families, it gives “paterfamilias” two or three 
extra hands to assist him in what his own finds to do, it 


prolongs “holiday” to the mother and sisters, it illus- | f 
The great series of poetical translations in the seven. 


trates to neighbours and domestics the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the model English schoolboy ; a type which 
our experience of the results of education at French or 
German colleges convinces us ought to be vigilantly pre- 
served and cherished. 





+ 


THE GRAND STYLE. 
PART III. 


(B.) Among those named by Pope we next take 
Rochester, to illustrate the passion for translation, and 
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original, invention was at rest, and they were at liberty 
to give all their mind ‘to their versification. Besides this, 
they had another motive, which they often bring forward, 
The French, their masters in the Grand Style—whose 
superiority in some thingS they were compelled to own 
had given up postical translation in despair, their lan. 
guage not bearing the majesty of Homer or Virgil, 
Here then was another field in which Britain might van- 
quish Gaul as gloriously as in the fields of Flanders, 





teenth and eighteenth centuries is the most characteristic 
English product of the Grand Style. 

All this was still in the air, when Roscommon’s “ Essay 
on Translated Verse” appeared, as carly as 1684. The 


| attention raised by this short poem seems to have been 


very great. The author of it was the first to proclaim 


the importance of translation, to allow the translator the 


the notions respecting it, which prevailed during the | 


period of the “Grand Style.” 
No sooner was the regular couplet fixed as the standard 


of verse, than an ambition seems to have arisen to have | 


all the great classics translated into that measure. 
was true that a great many of them had been translated 


It | 


rank of an original poet, to promulgate the new canons 
on which translation was to rest. Dryden said of this 
Essay, “It was my lord Roscommon’s Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse which made me uneasy till I tried whether 
or no I was capable of following his rules, and of reducing 
the speculation into practice ;” and he certainly did not 
start on his great career as a translator until after its 
publication. 

There is much sound sense in Roscommon’s Essay; 
many of his precepts are excellent, some of his couplets 
as pithy and polished as those of Pope. But his great 


| claim to notice is that he was the first to set an extraor- 


already; but the old versions were condemned as | 


barbarous. They were made upon principles that were 
now considered false ; they were too literal; they only 
aimed at giving the meaning of the original, not em- 
bellishing the language by ornamental writing, by happy 


antithetical turns, as the writers in the “Grand Style” | 


studied above all things to do. Some of these earlier 
translators are thus characterized by Dr. Johnson in his 
life of Dryden: “Ben Jonson thought it necessary to 
copy Horace almost word by word; Feltham, his con- 
temporary and adversary, considered it indispensably 
requisite in a translation to give line for line. It is said 
that Sandys, whom Dryden rates the best versifier of the 
last age, has struggled hard to comprise every book of 
the English Metamorphoses in the same number of verses 


as the original ; Holiday had nothing in view but to show | 
that he understood his author, with so little regard to the | 


grandeur of his diction or the volubility of his numbers, 
that his metres can hardly be called verses.” This cen- 
sure sounds strange in our day, when a return has been 
made to the old principle of fidelity above all things ; 
but a different principle was necessary for rendering 
Homer or Virgil in the “Grand Style.” The writers in that 


style were intent on their verses and phrases above every- | 


thing else; they looked on translation as a sort of 
original work ; they abandoned verbal fidelity, and took 
up a set of principles which were happily epitomised by 
Dryden when he said, “translation is not so loose as 
paraphrase, nor so close as metaphrase.” 

It is easy to understand why men like Dryden and 


Pope were content to devote many of their best years to | 
translation. A noble meaning was supplied by the | 


dinary value on translation, speaking of it in just the same 
terms as would now be applied to original work. The 
translator was to watch the ebb and flow of his genius as 
carefully as the poet :— 


** So, when the muse propitiously invites, 
Improve her favours and indulge her flights : 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate 
Leave off, and for another summons wait.” 


Sometimes hé uses the word poet when he means 
translator :— 


“ No poet any passion can excite, 
But what they feel transport them when they write : 
Have you been led through the Cumaean cave, 
And heard the impatient maid divinely rave ? 
I hear her now, I see her rolling cyes, 
And panting, ‘ Lo, the god, the god,’ she cries : 
With words not hers, with more than human sound, 
She makes the obedient ghosts peep trembling through 
the ground.” 


Indeed in some parts it is impossible to say whether 
he is not quitting his subject and giving directions for 
original composition. For instance, when he says— 


“On sure foundations let your fabric rise, 
And with inviting majesty surprise ; 
Not by affected meretricious arts, 
But strict harmonious symmetry of parts, 
Which through the whole insensibly must pass, 
With vital heat to animate the mass. 
A pure, an active, an auspicious flame, 
And bright as heaven, from whence the blessing came. 
But few, oh few, souls pre-ordained by fate, 
The race of gods have reach’d that envied height.” 


There was more in this than the doctrine that it takes 
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a poet to translate a poet. There was the deeply seated 
belief of the period that to go to the ancients was to go | 
to nature herself, and therefore that to translate them 
was a sort of original writing. Along with this there is 
a scarcely disguised preference of Virgil to Homer, and | 
an absolute deification of the Roman poet :— 


“ Approach his altars with religious fear, 
No petty deity inhabits here. 
Heaven shakes not more at Jove’s imperial nod 
Than poets should before their Mantuan god.” 


Add the dislike of pedantry, or learning without breed- 
ing, the dislike of coarseness, as coarseness is different | 
from licentious wit, and a general tone of fastidiousness, 
and you may see that Pope (and with him Dryden) 
rightly ranked Roscommon among the founders of the 
Grand Style. 

With all this it is curious to find Roscommon speaking 
against rhyme. Ina long passage he condemns it as a 
barbarism, and hopes to see the day of its abandon- 
ment :— 


“ Of many faults Rhyme is (perhaps) the cause. 
Too strict to rhyme, we slight more useful laws ; 
For that in Greece or Rome was never known | 
Till by barbarian deluges o’erflown, 
Subdued, undone, they did at last obey, 
And change their own for their invader’s way. 
I grant that from some mossy idol oak 
In double rhymes our Thor and Woden spoke : 
And, by succession of unlearned times, 
As bards began, so monks rang on the chimes. 
But now that Phoebus and the sacred Nine, 
With all their beams on our blest island shine, 
Why should not we their ancient rites restore, 
And be what Rome or Athens were before? 
Oh, may I live to see that glorious day, 
And sing loud poems through the crowded way, 
When in triumphant state the British muse, 
True to herself, shall barbarous aid refuse, 
And in that Roman majesty appear, 
Which none knows better, and none comes so near.” 


Dryden, in his verses prefixed to Roscommon's Essay, 
fully agrees with him in this opinion, though he scarcely 
echoes back the hope. Verse, he says, was free and 
natural in ancient Greece and Rome— 


“Till barbarous nations, and more barbarous times, 
Debased the majesty of verse by rhymes. 
Those rude at first, a kind of hobbling prose, 
That limped along, and tinkled in the close. 
But Italy, reviving from the trance 
Of Vandal, Goth, and Monkish ignorance, 
With pauses, cadence, and well-vowelled words, 
And all the graces a good ear affords, 
Made rhyme an art ; and Dante’s polished page 
Restored a silver, not a golden age. 
Then Petrarch followed, and in him we see 
What rhyme improved in all its heights can be, 
At best a tinkling sound, and fair barbarity. 
The French pursued their steps, and Britain last 
In manly sweetness all the rest surpassed. 
The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome 
Appear exalted in the British loom. 
The muses’ empire is restored again 
In Charles his reign, and by Roscommon’s pen.” 


R " both these characteristic passages we find the same | 
‘ndencies as in Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism” itself, and } 
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in all the writers of the time ; the tendency to regard their 
own age as anew and happy era, springing out of an 
abyss of darkness and ignorance, a misconception from 
which the mind of England has not yet altogether got 
free. It is strange to find the “good rhymester” decry- 
ing rhyme, though at the same time he ingeniously 
manages to point to his own improvements in the art. 
But we shall recur to this when we come to speak of 
Dryden more particularly. 

(C). Pope also mentions Walsh and Buckingham, two 
names which may be coupled together as representing 
the critical spirit of the period. 

These are the two poorest names that he has : criticism, 
at least in England, was the most backward growth of 
that age. Walsh was a personal friend of both Dryden 
and Pope: he was younger than the one, older than the 
other, and formed a sort of link between them. Dryden 
called him the best critic in England ; but his works were 
of trivial value. Pope, as a young man, was grateful for 
his notice, and in eulogising him sacrificed a little of his 
judgment to his friendship. As to Buckingham, he 
quotes from that writer’s “ Art of Poetry ” the verse— 


“ Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well,” 
and thus seems to show that he took that forgotten pro- 
Treatises on poetry, both 
in prose and verse, of which the sixteenth century did 
not afford many examples, grew more numerous in the 
seventeenth, in both France and England. But in this 


| department the French were far superior to the English. 


Besides the celebrated poetical treatise of Boileau, “ L’ 
Art Poetique,” French literature was illustrated by the 
criticism of Rapin, Fontenelle, Bossu, and Segrais. 
England's best boast herein was Dryden, whose “ Essay 
on Dramatic Poetry,” “Origin and Progress of Satire,” 
“Parallel of Poetry and Painting,” along with his various 
prefaces and dedications, made him the first critic and 
prose writer, as he was the first poct, of his age. Beside 
him there was Mulgrave’s “Essay on Poetry,” Soame’s 
“ Art of Poetry’—which was corrected by Dryden, and 
stands among his works—and Lansdowne’s “ Essay on 
Unnatural Flights in Poetry.” 

All these critics were little else than empiric, none 
rising to that higher criticism which is founded on nature 
and has the name of zsthetic. They are in fact books of 
receipts for writing in the Grand Style. They all con- 
fessed the superiority of the French as critics, but as 





| boldly vaunted the superiority of England, or “ Britain,” 


in genius. Mulgrave declared that the world would have 
stared at Homer with no more comprehension than 
Indians, if it had not been for Bossu :— 
“ The world had still, had Bossu never writ, 
Like Indians viewed that mighty piece of wit.” 

And Dryden professed to have formed his opinions 
from Segrais. “Him I follow, and what I borrow from 
him am ready to acknowledge to him, for, impartially 
speaking, the French are as much better critics than the 
English, as they are worse poets.” 

(D). We come to Dryden, the last and by far the 
greatest name mentioned by Pope. We have already 
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seen the pre-eminence of Dryden as a versifier, a trans- 
lator, and a critic. He was, indeed, the first great writer 
in the Grand Style. It was his decision which ratified 
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the choice of the couplet verse: and it was under his | 
hand that the harmonious resources of that measure were | 


developed. No man was ever born with a genius more 
strikingly literary; an ability to understand all that 
belongs to letters, to enter into the literary movements 
of the time; to take up or let fall, with equal judgment, 
the work of those who went before him; and to propel 
powerfully the art in the direction which he chose. He 
was perhaps the first Englishman who could properly be 
called a literary man. His sphere was circumscribed by 
literature ; within that sphere his activity was ceaseless. 
He attained greatness by the amount of general ability, 
wit, and judgment which he possessed, rather than the 
direct inspiration of the poet. He was a greater man 
than Pope, a franker and nobler character. He had 
more strength to originate, and quite as fine a sense of 
what was essential for his own purposes. He was the 
natural forerunner of such a man as Pope; the maker of 
the style in which Pope wrote after him, not with more 
genius, but greater happiness. 

Such work as that of Dryden is performed slowly. 
He found himself in youth in the midst of a vortex of 
contending schools. He had to refuse Milton, reform 
Cowley, leave Davenant, aud adopt Waller. This, to a 
man of large and generous mind was not so easy. He 
could fully appreciate even where he refused to follow. 
Of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, and of Milton, he has spoken 
in terms of the most magnificent eulogy. He read and 
thought much before he began to write ; which was not 
before the mature age of thirty. He had then made his 
choice of a style and method; and on the whole he 
adhered to that choice without inconstancy. He saw 
that the age of Romance was past: he saw that the 
severe dignity of Milton could not be sustained, though 
it might be admired : and on the other hand he saw the 
Grand Style completely established in France, where it 
was practised in perfection by his contemporary Boileau. 
He therefore yielded to the spirit of the age, cast himself 
into the opening made by Denham and Wailer, and be- 
came the first great master of the Grand Style in 
England, and one of the most witty and copious writers 
in our language. 

This, however, was not without an inward struggle. 
The leaders of great movements, whether political, reli- 
gious, or literary, have their moments of vacillation, and, 
it may be, of repentance ; of which little account is taken 
by their followers, who securely pursue the tracks which 
they have laid. So with Dryden. The very insight 
which enabled him to head the fast flowing tide of litera- 
ture for nearly half a century, caused him to feel that he 
had deserted paths which might have led to truer great- 
iess and more lasting fame. The wittiest writer in an 
age of wit, he seems to have despised wit in comparison 
of greater qualities. “The vulgar judges,” he wrote, 
“which are nine parts in ten out of all nations, who call 
conceits and jingles wit, who see Ovid full of them, and 
Chaucer altogether without them, will think me little less 
than mad for preferring the Englishman to the Roman; 











yet with their leave I must presume to say that the things 
they admire are only glittering trifles, and as far from 
being witty, that#in a serious poem they are nauseous 
because they are unnatural. Would any man, who js 
ready to die for love, describe his passion like Narcissus? 
Would he think of zxopem me copia fecit, and a dozen more 
such expressions, poured on the neck of one another, and 
signifying all the same thing? If this were wit, was it a 


‘time to be witty, when the poor wretch was in the 


agonies of death?” Yet he who thought so justly of the 
pathetic, wrote the Elegies on the death of Lord Hast. 
ings and on Eleanora! 

As he contemned wit while lavishing it, so he disdained 
rhyme whilst using it, and using it as it had never been 
used before. In this he was less reasonable ; but the 
contempt for rhyme expressed by him in common with 
others of that generation who naturalized the Grand 
Style in England, is a very noticeable thing. We have 
seen it in Roscommon, and we have also seen Dryden's 
opinion that it was “at best a tinkling sound and fair 
barbarity.” In agreement with this opinion, after follow. 
ing the fashion of the French stage for fifteen years in 
his rhyming, or, as he called them, his “ heroic ” tragedies, 
he finally forsook rhyme in dramatic composition, and 
returned to a more natural style. In the “ Prologue to 
Aurungzebe,” his last rhymed tragedy, he announced his 
intention in the following remarkable passage :— 

“ Our author, by experience, finds it true, 
’Tis much more hard to please himself than you ; 
And out of no feigned modesty, this day 
Damas his laborious trifle of a play. 
Not that ’tis worse than what before he writ, 
But now he has another taste of wit ; 
And, to confess, truth, though out of time, 
Grows weary of his long-loved mistress, Rhyme ; 
Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. 
What verse can do he has performed in this, 
Which he presumes the most correct of his. 
But, spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespeare’s sacred name ; 
Awed when he hears his godlike Romans rage, 
He, in a just despair, would quit the stage, 
And to an age less polished, more unskilled, 
Does with disdain the foremost honours yield. 
As with the greater dead he dares not strive, 
He would not match his verse with those that live ; 
Let him retire, betwixt two ages cast, 
The first of this, and hindmost of the last.” 


It is impossible to read the Prefaces and _ other 
occasional writings of Dryden without feeling the pre- 
sence of a frank, impetuous, and kindly nature. He never 
makes any secret of his own processes, of the sources of 
his knowledge, of what he owed to others. He con- 
tinually criticises his own fault, not only in general, but 
in detail, himself pointing out defects that might have 
escaped the notice of others. He was very impatient of 
the censure of fastidious blundcrers; but whenever he 
was convicted of a real fault he would not defend himsell, 
but bowed to the sivoke. After his fifteen years of 
writing for the theatres as the rival of Wycherley, Eth- 
ridge, Settle, and Crowne, he declared, with characteristic 
candour, “I never thought myself very fit for an employ- 
ment where many of my predecessors have excelled m¢ 
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ia all kinds; and some of my contemporaries, even in | 


my own partial judgment, have outdone me in comedy.” 
But at the same time he knew his own superiority, and 
seems to have had very strongly the feeling that the age 
had not required his best gifts from him ; that in writing 
for bread he had to resign his highest powers. To the 
painter Kneller he wrote— 
“Thy genius, bounded by the times, like mine, 

Drudges on petty draughts, nor dares design 

A more exalted work, and more divine.” 

He was, like Milton, possessed with the idea of writing 
an epic, a great work, by which his powers should be 
truly tried, and to which all his other performances should 
appear trifling. He longed to write as he would, without 
fear of the public or of rivals. And it is singular that 
the subject which commended itself to him should have 
been the same which engaged the mind of Milton for so 
many years, “ King Arthur.” The Arthuriad has not yet 
been written, except by Blackmore. Blackmore’s “King 
Arthur” failed for other reasons besides the incapacity 
of the author. The attempt was made in that poem to 
combine the Miltonic machinery with the rhymed 
couplet ; and the failure of this,—though but in Black- 
more’s hands,—was sufficient to shew that it must have 
failed in any hands’. Nor was Blackmore the only 
warning that the Grand Style and its vehicle were utterly 
unfit for epic. France had already proved the same con- 
clusion in the rhymed epics of Alarique and La Pucelle, 
which made their authors the Blackmores of France. 

This was not the age of the epic, but of the mock epic. 
Lutrin succeeded where Alarique failed. 

It can scarcely be thought that a man of Dryden’s 
judgment would have committed the mistake of a rhymed 
epic, especially as we know his disdain of rhyme. More 
probably he would have essayed blank verse ; and the 
effect on English literature may be left to speculation, if 
Milton had succeeded in attracting so distinguished a 
disciple. 


- os 


NEWSPAPERS. 

“T'IS an age of newspapers,” a wag would say, if 

asked to crush into a sentence our modern 
characteristics. He would be quite right. Ages of 
progress, science, and competition we have had before, 
but never an age of newspapers. We have heard of the 
gold-skin that would cover the world, and we suppose a 
year's issue of newspapers would very nearly cover all 
the land in Europe, at any rate. If we could conceive a 


modern Egyptian, with his old ways, he would get em- | 


_" Dryden, in the Preface to his Translation of Juvenal (1693) 
gives an account of his designed epic on the actions either of King 
Arthur or the Black Prince. He considered some kind of super- 
natural agents essentially necessary to the epic, and had imagined 
# contest between the guardian angels of kingdoms, each zealous of 
his charge, but ignorant of the purposes of the Supreme. He 
charged Blackmore with stealing this plan ; “only,” says he, “the 
guardian angels of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for him 
to manage.” He never forgave Blackmore, who, says Dryden “ had 
the baseness not to acknowledge his benefactor, but instead of it 
to traduce me in a libel.” 


balmed in 7imes’ supplements, and thus advertise himself 
and others to posterity. The literary man finds it as 
difficult to evade “ the papers” when he wishes to let his 
brain lie fallow as to escape from his own shadow. A 
Welsh hut and a Dartmoor cottage will be lit up by 
some local illuminator once a week, and one of the 
severest penalties of a convict is that no newspapers are 
allowed—to secrete a fragment at Princetown ensures 
three days’ bread and water. Newspapers! Why we all 
read them, live upon them, and swear by them. Each 
class, community, trade, profession, and art has its organ, 
whilst comic prints spring up in our large towns, and 
minister to the prevailing cynicism. Nor is this rapid 
development at all wonderful. Paper is cheap, writers 
are abundant, and most people desire to know what is 
going on at “the time we are at,” as Carlyle calls it. 
Watch a number of passengers devour the paper the 
pilot-boat brings when they have been a fortnight or a 
month without one, and the sight will be good for the 
eyes of journalist or publisher. Passengers in a railway 
carriage will cut a newspaper into two or four parts, but 
at sea multiplication has often to be effected by com- 
pound division. 

All this will be admitted. Since Cleaveland styled 
a London diurnal a “penny Chronicle, scarce pin- 
feathered with the wings of June,” we have created a 
special literature and a special profession. If any one 
had told Ben Jonson or Shakspeare that he was a 
journalist he would probably have been laughed at, as 
something between a gossip and a common jester, with 
cap and bells. But journalism is now an honourable 
profession, and many men rise from it into world-wide 
renown as authors, thinkers, and statesmen. There is 
nothing impertinent, therefore, in asking what effect 
newspaper writing has on our literature as a whole, and 
newspaper-reading on our mental character and power. 
The first question may put in issue the problem of 
anonymous authorship, but we shall not stay to discuss 
it. We simply desire to trace the effect of newspapers 
on our style and our books. The field is a wide one, and 
we shall not endeavour to exhaust it, but content our- 
selves with a bird’s-eye view. 

It used to be a charge against our newspapers that 
they introduced a number of useless French words into 
our ordinary writing, but we simply laugh at the specimen 
which Addison gives us in the Spectator. The charge was 
never a true one, and it is hardly worth noticing except 
as indicating what is really a fact—that our newspapers 
have done more than anything else to increase our fami- 
liarity with contemporaneous foreign writers, and our 
general cosmopolitanism. Another effect of newspaper 
writing is more important ; it has relieved us of a heavy 
Latinized style, and restored us to a vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon, relieved by French epigram. We expect smart 
and racy writing in our leading articles, and we usually 
get it, whilst our reports are picturesque, simple, and 
concise. Expression is not everything, but it is a good 
deal. Read Polydore, Virgil, and then Macaulay or 
Kinglake, and a good idea may be formed of what 


journalism has done for even such a solid profession as 


history-writing. Narrative is more vigorous, and reflec- 
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say that journalism has done all this, but it has unques- 
tionably done the greater part of it. Clumsiness of ex- 


pression is now an unpardonable sin, and the writer in | 
science as well as the writer of travels must be bright | 


and vigorous, or he will not be read. Were literature 
cultivated more largely in our universities and public 
schools, we could not so safely attribute modern demands 
to the result of high-class journalism ; but the fact is that 
graduation in the press is a qualification for almost any- 
thing—novel-writing, history, and other literary efforts. 
The newspapers affect the magazines and the reviews, 
and they, in turn, affect the newspapers. There is, or 
should be, more thought in the latter, but without the 
embellishments common to the former they would find 
few readers. The vice of fine writing may be common, 
and yet it cannot be solely charged to newspapers. 
There is more of it in one volume of Ruskin than can 
be found in a month's publication of any one London 
newspaper. Young writers, whose style is formed solely 
on leading articles, may be extravagant, but this is to be 
expected. Copyists always exaggerate, and no critic 


ever thinks of accusing the original of the faults of the | 
| vague feeling of pleasure. 


imitator. Then, it is said, newspapers have introduced 
much slang. There is ground for the charge, but if 
slang were kept out of common conversation it would 
not so often creep into leading articles. Besides, slang 
is not always vulgarity, and it is the only way in which 
we can pithily describe many modern things, or intro- 
duce picture-words into a written and fixed language. 
The slang of one age becomes the classic phraseology of 
the next. It has been calculated that a well-educated 
Englishman does not use, in common conversation, more 
than 4000 words, whereas an eloquent writer or speaker 
may use 10,000. Variety of expression, however, is 
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tions are more pointed if more elaborate. We do not | for their law, their medical advice, and their engineering, 


| 


— 


they may as well pay for their politics and their socio- 
logy. Second-hand wisdom is better than ignorance, 
particularly when it recognises its debt, and makes no 
pretension to independence. But there is a more serious 
metaphysical question, in which leading articles may be 
partly left out of view. What is the action on the mind 
of indiscriminate daily newspaper reading? We fear it 
must be injurious, and particularly on two powers—the 


| faculty of attention and the power of recollection 


| 


Where a person skims through so many things he can 
hardly be said to be cultivating that power of attention 
which is the’ primary requisite in thinkers and scholars, 
and even good men of business. The mental effort is 
feeble and flighty. A column will be glanced through, 
and as the attention was never fixed, its contents do not 
remain in the mind, and the result isa sort of reverie 
produced by a succession of external instead of internal 
images. The same thing is seen with confirmed novel- 
readers. Unable to preserve the attention, except on 
the dramatic incidents, all the prosy passages are skipped, 
and the third volume is laid down without any other 
mental result than excited cerebral circulation, and a 
Ask such a person to sketch 
the story, and you might as well ask them to work out 
a problem in Euclid. The writer's experience amongst 
devout newspaper readers is this—that they are rarely 
able to get through a good solid book. It may be clear 
and moderately entertaining, but the faculty of attention 
has been relaxed in the dissipation of light reading, and 
it cannot be suddenly braced up to the required pitch. 
If it be retorted that such readers are generally men 
beyond the prime of life, it may be sufficient to reply 
that where cultivation is continuous attention is as 


| vigorous at sixty as at thirty. The effect on the memory 


power, and we are not surprised to find that Shakspere | 


produced his plays with about 15,000 words. Unless the 
journalist is to be stiff, formal, and write like a college 
Don, he must draw upon these large and popular stores, 
and only as he employs low, coarse, and cant words can 
it be said that he is slangy. There are 50,000 words 
in common use, and where a writer has to reach all 
classes he must powder his language with some of the 
yet unclassical terms. Another point must not be for- 
gotten, and that is clearness, a quality indispensable in 
journalism, but not always common outside of it. Tame 
a writer in the press may be, but obscure never. How 
much of the translucent character of modern literature 


may be due to the influence exerted by the press we | 


| memory, 


cannot say, but it is unquestionably a good discipline for | 


writers, and creates a strong demand amongst readers. 


On the whole, then, newspaper writing has exerted a | 


beneficial effect upon our style and our books. 

But what shall we say of newspaper reading? Itisa 
passion, a necessity. Men read where their ancestors 
would reflect. They get most of their thinking done for 
them, and thus their minds are coloured by their favourite 
organ, as game is, in part, flavoured by its food. With 
many men this is far better than what would otherwise 
be common inanity and indifference. Writers do not 
object to think and express for others, and as men pay 





is more serious. Whenever a person reads to be enter- 
tained, or to pass away his time, he is not likely to re- 
member. It is not his intention, and where he does 
really desire to follow a long case, like the Tichborne 
trial, he is unable, for the want of previous discipline. 
The mind is very much like the muscular system—it gets 
flabby and weak if indulged in soft exercise and easy 
things. The stimulus must be very great to restore it, 
and weariness and weakness follow, as a matter of course. 
Books, according to Plato, weaken the memory, for the 
invention of writing “will produce forgetfulness in the 
minds of those who learn it, through the neglect of 

” inasmuch as students will “remember out- 
wardly by means of foreign marks, and not inwardly, 
by means of their faculties.” This is not wholly true, 
because we have more to remember, and mechanical 
assistance is valuable ; but when to books we add daily 
newspapers, both memory and recollection must be 
weakened. Nor is it only a question of theory. The 
experience of most persons will supply illustrations. 
The newspaper devourer is as mentally debilitated as 
the novel-reader. When he talks he does not reason, 
he gossips. His thought is reverie, and he is the 
victim of accidental associations. Of course the stronger 
the mind the less danger there is in these respects, 
but that the danger is real we have no doubt, The 











acquisitive power, if modern psychology be trustworthy, 
is limited absolutely by the number of nerve cells in the 
brain. We are always forgetting old things as we learn 
new ones, and our sleep exercises a sort of sclective 
ower, and so preserves two things—sanity and identity. 
No ordinary reader peruses a paper to remember it ; he 
could not do so daily if he tried. Hence lack of attention, 
ineffective remembrance, and general haziness. “The 
unlimited right of private haziness” is the prerogative of 
the newspaper reader par excellence. Question him, he 
refers you tothe paper itself. He has not assimilated 
it, all he retains is a flavour. It is possible to correct 
these tendencies, not by reading purely temporary things 
with intent to remember them, but by reading solid 
books, to brace up and extend the mind. Hard exercise 
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is the best cure for aphasia, or loss of memory, when due | 


to physical weakness, or lesions ; but hard thinking is the 
best cure for the mental sluggishness and feebleness in- 
duced by trying to live on matters never intended to 
occupy the whole of our lives. 


_— st? -—- - _ 


REVIEWS. 


Supplement to the English Cyclopedia, Conducted by C. 
Knicut. Biography; Parts r—10. Bradbury, Evans, and 
Co. 1870-71. 

It seems but only the other day that the re-issue of the 
“ Penny,” under the title of the “ English Cyclopedia,” divided 
into four different departments, was commenced and completed. 
But so rapid and so manifold have been the changes introduced 
into the department of arts and sciences, in electricity, in 
chemistry, in the various applications of photography and 
telegraphy, that we are not surprised when we find that some of 
its most admirably written articles are already a little in arrear 
of time. And with equal rapidity does the biographical depart- 
ment pass out of date. When the “English Cyclopedia” 
appeared ten or twelve years ago, such men as Bismarck, and 
Moltke, and Havelock, and Lawrence had not become known to 
fame. The world knew little or nothing of Buckle, or even of 
Froude, to say nothing of a young race of rising (or risen) 
statesmen such as Messrs. Goschen, Forster, and Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue. But time rolls on wave after wave, and blots out 
the “footprints” which men have made upon those “ sands ” 
which Longfellow calls Time’s own. And hence it has come 
about, very naturally, that already there is a demand for a sup- 
plement to the “Cyclopedia,” with which Mr. C. Knight's 
name has been linked for these forty years and more. 

Political economists tell us, that wherever there is a demand, 
there will be sure to be a supply found. The demand of which 
we speak has been supplied by Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, and 
Co., in the shape of a Supplement which brings all our infor- 
mation down to the latest date; so late, that if the sudden 
death of Dean Mansel had happened but a week sooner, it 
would have been faithfully recorded in the part which appeared 
on the first of this month,—the very day on which his sudden 
decease was made known. 

_ Among the lives now for the first time admitted to such 

mmortality as it is possible for Cyclopedias to bestow, we 

Notice those of Sir William Fothergill Cooke, Bishop Colenso, 

M. Chevalier, Garibaldi, Dr. Beke, Professor Blackie, O. W. 


| 
| 


that time his principal works have been, ‘On the Study of Cha- 


II! 


daire, Matthew Arnold, Sir William G. Armstrong, M. Edmund 

About, the Emperor of Russia, Cardinal Antonelli, and last, 
| but not least, Mr. Charles Knight himself, whose modesty 
| would not allow him to place upon record even the bare dry 
facts of his long and useful working life when he had the active 
control of the work, though “now that the supervision is in 
other hands,” the reader finds that desideratum at last sup- 
plied. 

As a specimen of the work, we venture to print here the 
sketch of the life of Alexander Bain, Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. 





“BAIN, ALEXANDER, Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen, was born in that city in 1818. He matriculated at 
Marischal College in 1836, and took his M.A. degree in 1840; and 
in the same year commenced his literary activity by contributing 
an article to the Westminster Review, to which he has since fur- 
nishéd several others at various times. From 1841 to 1844 he 
acted as Deputy Professor of Moral Philosophy in Marischal 
College; in 1844-5 he was deputy of the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy ; and in 1845 was appointed to the Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. In 
1847 he was named Assistant Secretary to the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commissioners ; and in the following year was appointed Assistant 
Secretary to the General Board of Health, but resigned his office in 
1850. During the years 1847 and 1848 he wrote various text-books 
in natural science for Messrs. Chambers’s school series, and con- 

| tributed the articles on Language, Logic, the Human Mind, and 
Rhetoric to their ‘Information for the People.’ In 1852 Mr. Bain 
published ‘The Moral Philosophy of Paley ; with additional dis- 
sertations and notes.’ ‘The Senses and the Intellect’ appeared 
in 1855, and a second and third edition respectively in 1864 and 
1868 ; and the work was followed, in order to complete a systematic 
exposition of the human mind, by ‘ The Emotions and the Will, 
in 1859, which attained a second edition in 1865. From 1857 to 
1862 he acted as Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London; and was re-elected to this office 1864-68. 
Mr. Bain had been a frequent examiner in moral science at the 
examination for the Indian Civil Service ; and in 1860 he was ap- 
pointed by the Crown to the chair of logic at Aberdeen. Since 


racter, including an Estimate of Phrenology,’ 1861 ; ‘An English 
Grammar,’ 1863 ; ‘ Manual of English Composition and Rhetoric,’ 
1866 ; and ‘ Mental and Moral Science ; a Compendium of Psy- 
chology and Ethics,’ 1868, which reached a second edition the 


same year.” 


Reprinted, by permission, 


The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. 
Fourth 


from the Zimes. By Rev. M. McCott, M.A. 
Edition. Rivingtons. 1871. 

The success and rapid sale of three editions of his work has 
induced Mr. McColl to issue a fourth, for the benefit of the 
many travellers abroad, who purpose to witness the six per- 
formances which still remain, viz. on the 20th and 27th of this 
month, and on the 3rd, 9th, 17th and 24th of September. We 
have already spoken at length of the book itself, in noticing 
earlier impressions of it. We will, therefore, only say here, 
that its author has added to the present edition a new appendix, 
giving a continuous description of the scenes and tableaux of 
the play in consecutive order. We notice that the “ Passion 





Holmes, T, Hartwell Horne, Sir Henry James, Pere Lacor- | 


Play,”—though to some extent it follows the old classical 
model, especially in the comments of the Chorus on the situ- 
ations as they arise,—is divided, not according to the rule of 
Aristotle and Horace, into five acts, but into eighteen scenes. 
Many of these, taken from the Old Testament, bring forward 
the most obvious types of our Divine Lord in some part or 
other of His sufferings,—for instance, Adam, Isaac, Joseph, 
the Brazen Serpent, &c. In addition to the moral effect of 
the “ Passion-Play,” we are not disposed to give it a low rank 
as an indirect teacher of theological doctrine. 
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The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By M. ¥F. Cusack. | of Trinity College to be able to do real justice to his subject, 
so that his Life of the saint resulted in a series of criticisms 


National Publication Office, Kenmare, co. Kerry, Ireland ; | 
and R. Washbourne, London. 


It is worthy of note, as not a very frequent occurrence in 
the literature of the nineteenth century, that a religious lady, a 
nun, in “the sister island,” has been turning her time to such 


good account of late —— 


years that she has pro- 


duced quite a _ crop} 


of literature, and that of 
nomeanorder, including, 


besides a host of lesser | 


works, a “History of | 


Ireland” and a “Life 
of St. Patrick,” both in 
quarto, the one con- 
taining six hundred and 
the other a thousand 
pages. 

Miss Cusack is Hiber- 


nian,—Irish of the Irish, | 


—and her name is well 


known in her native | 


country, and especially 
in Dublin, as a pains- 
taking, accurate, and 
able writer; and we are 
glad to learn that she 
has made the name of 
the community of Sisters 
at Kenmare a “ house- 
hold word ” through the 
length and breadth of 
Ireland. She is no idle 
and indolent cloistered 
nun, rapt into ecstacies 
and visions; but one 
who has devoted herself 
heart and soul to works 
of charity and mercy, 
and who has been able 
to combine with those 
works a devotion to the 
Muse of history and of 
facts which we do not 
often see realized except 
in such persons as Miss 
Strickland, Mrs. Everett 
Green,and Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke. 

Miss Cusack is not 
over-stating her case 
when she claims for her- 
self the credit of having 
written the first life of 
the great “Apostle of 
Ireland ” which has 


“given full details of — 


| 





a 


anti 











| upon, and the eventual fejection of, nearly all that memory and 


the vox populi has consecrated respecting him. One other 
work on this subject, perhaps, we ought to mention, that of 
| Dr. Steele Nicholson, the drift of which may be gathered from 





THE SHRINE OF ST. 





PATRICK’S HAND. 


(From M. F, Cusack’s “* Life of St. Patrick.”) 





his acts and missionary labours,” as it is certainly the first in 
which a real practical use has been made of the materials at 
hand. A few small pamphlets on the vexed question of his birth, 
andone or two controversial pamphlets, claiming him as an oppo- 
nent of Rome, have appeared from time to time: the late Dr. 
Todd also tried his hand at the task on a large scale ; but 


found himself too much fettered by the “ Protestant tradition 


” 








—_—_____—__ its title, “ The Story of 


| St. Patrick’s Mission by 


| 


Pope Celestine, proved 
to be a mere fiction,” 
and which may be left 
to refute itself, or to be 
refuted by the Orange- 
men of Ireland, who are 
never tired of drinking 
whisky in his honour 
as something more than 
human. 

We may then at once 


| state here that Miss 


Cusack has written this 
work as a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and from a 
Roman Catholic point 
of view. She has given 
the legendary and his- 
torical accounts of the 
saint, with her autho- 
rities. That she does 
not write in a blind and 
wholly unquestioning 
spirit is clear from her 
own remarks :— 


“It must not be sup- 
posed for a moment that 
Catholics accept every 
detail of the ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ as literally true, 
or that they do not con- 
sider such works open to 
fair criticism. There are 
some few subjects con- 
nected with St. Patrick’s 
life and and acts which 
demanded careful con- 
sideration, and _ which 
have received critical 
examination. All such 
matters are fully referred 
to in the notes appended 
to each page. The au- 
thorities for the ‘ Life’ 
and the ‘Acts’ of St. 
Patrick are given in the 


| Introductory Chapters; 


and these are admitted to 
be genuine and of great 


| antiquity, even by Pro- 


testant historians.” 


One of the ancient 


Lives of St. Patrick, long known to exist in the Celtic tongue, 
has been translated for Miss Cusack’s book by no less 4 
Celtic scholar than Mr. William Hennessy, whose name will 
add weight to the book in all quarters where it is at all 
important that the work should be rightly appreciated. 

It is not our place to enter the lists against Miss Cusack 
when she tells us that the Catholic Church is the one divinely 
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appointed guide to keep us right in our theology. Protestants 
yery naturally think otherwise ; but certainly Protestants will 
read Miss Cusack’s glowing pages with no less keen an 
interest for knowing beforehand that she believes alike in th : 
reality of the deeds which her heroes wrought and in the divin: 
commission which enabled them to perform them. It is more 
to our purpose, as jour- -———— icamamatinli 

nalists, to record the 
fact that we cannot but 
admire the style in which 
the work is got up. It 
is well printed, and well 
edited, save and except 





es 
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to be the apostle of a nation, The Catholic missionary, while rely- 
ing absolutely, or rather I should say, because relying absolutely, 
on the Divine Spirit promised to the Church for his guidance, does 
not neglect all the ordinary means supplied by Providence which 
might avail for the furtherance of his work. It would be presump- 
tion for a missionary to go forth without a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country to which he was sent, because God has been 

— pleased to impart the gift 
of languages in some cases 
supernaturally, Thus, 
also, no man dare go 
forth to teach unless he 
has been himself taught, 
and this is, indeed, one of 
the most marked differ- 

















oo : ‘i ences between the apostles 
. few of oe ones ee £ of truth and the y ome 
tations, with respect to 6 netess of ever. 
which Miss Cusack | ik “The faith of the Ca- 
would do well in a Wy | tholic Church is unalter- 
future edition to get | ( able. What St. Germa- 
them revised by some | nus taught in Auxerre, 
scolar who is gram- = Ambrose _ taught at 
matically acquainted . — and St. Peter at 
; ae rs Rome. As each new mis- 
with the dead languages. | re | sionary went forth to con- 
With respect to the | vert pagan nations, he 
“vexed question ” of the ites 4 | took with him a definite 
saint’s birth-piace, Miss Bg = | creed which it was peril- 
Cusack states at length oN = to reject, and heresy 
the various theories 4 y to deny. He knew that 
which identify it with \ { —_ dogma which he 
2 6 Y % | should teach had been 
Boulogne, Glastonbury, = p | taught to him by those 
and other places ; but | iV \ | who received the sacred 
she evidently inclines to | . i VN . deposit of Divine truth in 
the belief that, “after | | an unbroken sequence of 
carefully weighing the | theology. Hence it was 
conflicting evidence, it \ of the eon necesmty, 
appears there is a possi- | . py = vo bs era. 
bility that St. Patrick | |R | Chetan aan 
y : | Christian missionary to 
may have been born in | learn fully what he should 
Scotland, where his pa- \ . | teach ; and thus it is that 
rents, as we know, were \ SS | years of study are con- 
residing about that | \ | sidered now, and were 
time.” She repeats the | N considered then, the duty 
legends about his youth, | = ei hae eee for the 
which show, at the least, | Zi 3 “oe af sendy te 
that God was “with | > ya = Mess Tae pees Pitere 
fing . 4 ~< = important and essential 
him” in no ordinary SSS for the ordinary exercise 
manner. This fact is | aE = of the sacred ministry, 
confirmed by the saint’s | “> how much more important 
wonderful power over | | is it for the apostle des- 
the animal creation— | | tined by Divine Provi- 
approaching very closely | | dence to convert a whole 
to that enjoyed by St. | : : — — Faith, _— 
“thee y st. | By . could such a one go fo 
Francis of Assissi—and | SS and ask the men a that 
by the taleof his capture, | . i gs In nation to give up their 
captivity, and escape. ZizZim=et YO ASE, ae — old beliefs, unless he had 
ee 2 _—_—— - —= — something more than mere 





The saint’s preaching in u — 
Gaul, his temptation in 
the desert, his inter- 
course with St. Vincent 
of Lerins, with St. Germanus of Auxerre, St. Amator, and 
other “ burning and shining lights” of his age, are all recorded 
in detail by Miss Cusack. 

Asa specimen of Miss Cusack’s style we give the following 
extract from pages 181—183 :— 
“There can be no doubt that our saint had fully and deeply 
sighed the importance of the Divine call which he had received, | 


A SYNOD OF CL 
(From M, F, Cusack's 


Ww 


ERICS AT CLIBECH. 
“ Life of St. Patrick.) 


| conjecture to offer them 
in exchange? If his creed 
— could be shaken by their 
arguments, as the creed of a Protestant bishop has been shaken in 
modern times, why should he attempt to teach them at all ! ate 
happily for Ireland, St. Patrick learned his canon from -— W - 
had authority to teach, and from one whose creed could not ~ 
shaken by the conjectures or questions of his first convert. = 
was also essential that the saint should be fully incase’ 02S : 
details of Church discipline. The awful responsibility 3 a ing 
and ordaining many priests would be committed to him. His advice 
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would be esteemed a law, and his very opinion an obligation ; hence 
it was most necessary that he should be able to give a correct 
decision—and decisions in accordance with the principles of canon 
law, as taught by the Holy Catholic Church, on every subject. Thus 
was it well that he should have read the CANON with Germanus.” 


On pages 264, ef segg., the reader will find the “ Lorica” or 
“ Breast-plate” of St. Patrick, as the saint’s favourite hymn is 
called. We regret that it is too long for us to transfer into our 
columns. It is remarkable as having suggested, some thousand 
years before, a noble outburst of poetry in the writings of St. 
Ignatius, which reappears with some slight modifications in the 
Devotions of our own Dr. L. Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester. 
With respect to the miracles and the prophecies of St. Patrick, 
we must also content ourselves by referring our readers to 
Miss Cusack’s pages. ‘ 

The work is written, printed, illustrated, and published in 
Ireland ; and in respect of all these four stages of its embryo 
existence, the book may be said, without exaggeration, to 
reflect great credit on that country. Two of the best of the 
illustrations, by the kind permission of Miss Cusack, we are 
enabled to transfer to these columns. The one of these repre- 
sents the shrine of St. Patrick’s Hand, concerning which our 
authoress gives us the following story :— 


“It is generally believed that the hand and arm of St. Patrick 
were enshrined, and placed on the high altar of the cathedral by 
the Cardinal. When Edward Bruce invaded Ireland, he plundered 
the cathedral of Down, and the relic was carried off. But nothing 
further is known of it until it came into the possession of Magennis 
of Castlewallan, possibly from some of his family, who were at 
various times abbots of Down. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century George Russell, of Rathmullen, county Down, married one 
of the Magennisses, and the relic passed into the custody of their 
only child, Rose, who married Rowland. Savage, styled, in the 
Ulster Inquisitions, Lord of the Little Ards. He died in June, 
1619, leaving one daughter, Margaret, who married Thady O’Hara, 
of Crebilly, county Antrim. Upon the failure of male issue, the 
estates reverted to the descendants of Rowland, uncle of the Row- 
land who married Rose Russell. The family continued Catholics till 
1725,when Edward, the then owner, died at Bath on the 18th of March 
that year, when they descended to his uncle, James Savage, of 
Ballyvarley, who, being a Catholic, declined to accept them under 
the thenexisting laws ; but his son, being less conscientious, entered 
into possession as next in remainder, and conformed to the Estab- 
lishment. John died 25th April, 1736, and James, his infant son, 
the following year; whereupon the estates vested in his uncle 
Andrew, who married Margaret, daughter of Governor Nugent. 
He was succeeded by his son Patrick, who died in March, 1797, 
and he by his son Andrew, who assumed the name of Nugent. 
Colonel Nugent obtained the relic through the Savage family, and 
as he was the first Protestant who held it, he kindly gave it into 
the custody of the Rev. Mr. Taggart, then parish priest of Porta- 
ferry, inthe Ards. After Father Taggart’s death, about A.D. 1765, 
Mr. Savage, of Portaferry, the next hereditary guardian, handed 
it over to Mr. M‘Henry, of Kerstown, in the Upper Ards. It 
remained in the custody of this family, although they were fre- 
quently offered large sums of money for it by Protestants, until 
. the late Dr. Denvir, Bishop of Down and Connor, obtained it from 
them. 

“¢The reliquary is now deposited among the archives of Down 
and Connor, which are under the special custody of the Most Rev. 
Dr. Dorrian. The case was opened by the late Dr. Denvir in 1856, 
when the Rev. J. O’Laverty, P.P., saw it examined, and found that 
it contained in the interior a piece of yew wood, about nine inches 
long, which was bored lengthwise with a hole sufficiently. large to 
receive the wrist bone of a human arm. This was smeared over at 
both ends with wax, obviously the remains of the episcopal seals 
which had been impressed on the inner wooden receptacle, which 
appeared to have been merely intended for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the bone in its place, and preventing its rattling against the 
outer silver case. It contained no bone when examined by Dr. 
Denvir. The case had been despoiled of some of the Irish 
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diamonds with which it had been ornamented, while being lent out 
as a judicial mua, on which voluntary exculpatory oaths were 
taken. I myself recollect its being used for that purpose in some 
family disputes in Lecale, in cases where it was considered inex. 
pedient and improper to bring the disputed matters before a 
legal tribunal. After it came into Dr. Denvir’s possession in 184o, 
on its purchase by the Rev. James M‘Aleanan, then P.P. of Porta. 
ferry and now of Castlewallan, he had new stones replaced in the 
matrices from which the originals were stripped, by Mr. Donegan, 
the eminent jeweller, in Dublin.’ 

“ The shrine is of massive silver and antique workmanship; it 
represents the hand and arm of an ecclesiastic of rank, covered 
with the embroidered drapery of a sleeve, and wearing a jewelled 
glove. It stands one foot three and a half inches high, but there 
is no inscription except the I.H.S., shown by our artist, so that it 
is difficult to estimate its probable age.” 


The second illustration represents “ A Synod of Clerics at 
Clibech, in the county of Sligo,” an account of which will be 
found on p. 404, ef segg. 

It may be of interest to know that Miss Cusack’s account ot 
the Saint’s Baptism, on p. 104, suggested the following lines 
by Mr. Aubrey De Vere :— 

“ How can the babe baptised be 
When font is none and water none ? 
Thus wept the nurse on bended knee, 
And swayed the infant in the sun. 


“ The blind priest took that infant’s hand ; 
With that small hand above the ground 

He signed the Cross ; at God’s command 
A fountain rose with brimming bound ! 


“ The blind priest cleansed from Adam’s sin, 
In that pure spring, the babe with awe. 
Then reverently he washed therein 
His old unseeing face : and saw ! 
* He saw the earth ; he saw the skies, 
And that all-wondrous child decreed 


A pagan nation to baptize, 
And give the Gentiles light indeed.” 


The Divine Death: a Sermon Preached in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
on Good Friday, 1871. By the Right Rev. WM. ALEX 
ANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry. Strahan and Co. 
1871. 

The Bishop of Derry, formerly Dean of Emly, is well known 
to our readers as one of the most eloquent preachers of the 
age, and indeed scarcely inferior in this respect to either the 
Bishop of Winchester or the Bishop of Peterborough. This 
Sermon will do no discredit to his high reputation either as an 
orator or as a divine. In it the Bishop insists on the reality 
and the value of the one great sacrifice, as opposed to the cold 
view of those who more or less nearly fall in with Unitarian 
tenets ; and he enters his strong protest against the tendency to 
overstrain the idea implied in “ redemption,” namely, that of 4 
bargain or transaction between the First and Second Persons 
of the Trinity. This, as Dr. Alexander urges, “ savours of 
Milton rather than of the Bible.” Our readers will need no 
apology from us for extracting from this noble Sermon one 
eloquent passage. 

“That death has also its mightiest effect in the spiritual world, 
and on the souls of men. ‘ 

“Its effects in the spiritual world are expressed to us in Scripture 
by a variety of metaphors. It is a sacrifice. It is a reconciliation 
or atonement. It is a propitiation. It is a ransom or redemption, 
for which a price is paid. If not directly called a satisfaction, "® 


spoken of as the discharging of a debt. : 
“ Let us beware of over-theorizing on this great subject ; of push- 
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ing the processes of our human logic too far in reasoning from these | and to use their eyes and mental powers in understanding the 


terms. Theories and speculations which were once looked upon as 
identical with the doctrine of the Atonement itself have passed 
away. We sce now that they were but earth-born mists, clinging 
round the Tree, and the uplifted form of the crucified. They have 


melted away, and the cross stands out more distinctly on the hills, | 


cutting into the clear blue sky, and touched by the sunlight of 
God’s eternal love. In speaking of this truth, let us beware of 
three things. , 

“1, There zs such a thing as the wrath of God. It is true to speak 
of the Father being reconciled to us, as well as of our being recon- 
ciled to the Father. Yet the loving Father was not burning with 
wrath and hatred against the souls which He had made. It was He 


who provided the Atonement ; therefore He loved us, and the | 


Atonement is the manifestation of His love. 
world that he gave His only-begotten Son.’ ‘ When we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son.’ ‘By 
the which will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ once for all.’ The Atonement did not cause God’s 
love, God’s love caused the Atonement. 

“When a man who is doubtless deeply in earnest exclaims, ‘ We 
want no Redeemer, for there is no curse to be redeemed from,’ we 
can but pity a blindness so amazing ; but when he adds, ‘ We want 
no dying God, to save us out of the hands of the living God,’ we 
must assert that the statement thus denounced is a caricature of the 
Atonement. 

“2, Again; we must be on our guard against those forms of 
speech which seem to make a variance between the character of 
the Father and that of the Son. Men speak of the Father as if He 
were all justice, of the Son as if He were all love. Sin is as dis- 
pleasing to the Son as to the Father; the love of the Father is 
infinite as that of the Son. 

“3, Further ; we must be cautious of those ideas, derived from 
Milton rather than the Bible, which make redemption a transaction, 
a pact, a bargain between the Father and the Son, by which certain 
souls were bought for so much suffering. The narrow commercial 
mechanism of this conception is shivered before the hammer of 
God’s Word, ‘ He gave Himself a ransom for all.’ 

“But, apart from doctrinal theory, the practical effect of that 
death is “Azs. He hangs on the cross. We know that there is more 
there than meets the outward eye—more than the pierced hands and 
feet; more than the wounded side ; more than the awful circlet of 
the crown of thorns ; more than the dropping blood and the pale 
and dying lips. The sight by Him of the sin of humanity; the 
wrath and curse of God, not (oh! not) against Him, but against 
sin; the burden of our guilt received into the consciousness of 
that all-holy soul ; these, willingly borne by Him, are more than the 
pains of the cross. And as we look there the sense follows that we, 
as Bishop Andrewes says, ‘ should have sweat that sweat, and cried 
that cry, and been smitten with those sorrows.’ O that cross, and 
the dying Lord upon it, lifted up over this fallen earth! O that 
patientagonizing sufferer! O theshame that waslaid upon Him! But 
He has put His shoulder under the cross, and endured it ; He has 
set His foot upon the shame, and despised it ; He has taken a curse 
off us, and lifted it on to Himself. We kneel down guilty ; we rise 
with poen in our hearts. We kneel down alienated ; we rise 
brought nearer to God, having boldness to enter into the holiest 
through the blood of Jesus. We kneel down in the winter chill of 
selfishness and lovelessness ; we rise, and gratitude to God and love 
‘oman spring up within us, like the breaking of the summer morn- 
ing. How? Our truest philosophy is in the simple hymn :— 

“T cannot understand the woe 
Which Thou wast pleased to bear ; 
O dying Lamb, I do but know 
That all my hopes are there. 


“If it be so, must not that death be Divine?” 


Ghanings from Nature. By B. E. Wricur. Hatchards. 1871. 


This little work, to which its author adds, by way of a 
second title, “A Home Tour with Aunt Bessie,” as another 
ent to teach young people, and especially those who live 
n the country, to “look up through nature unto nature’s God,” 


‘God so loved the | 





works of creation. It is based on fact and observation, and 
may be recommended as well suited for adoption in our school- 
rooms, both public and private, being simple and plain in its 
style, and full of anecdotes about the tiny animals of which it 
treats. We really feel as if, after reading this little volume of 
gleanings, we oursel ves shall take more pleasure in flies, spiders, 
snails, worms, caterpillars, and earwigs, than we ever did before. 
What she says is, of course, not new; but she is a chatty, 
agreeable old lady—just the person whom we should choose 
as our “friend, philosopher, and guide,” on a “home tour.” 

As a specimen of our author's style we will take her descrip- 
tion of “ Sexton-beetles ” and “ Tortoise-beetles ”:— 


“ There is a class of beetles which perform a very useful work ; 
they are called the Sexton, or durying-beetles, from the instinct 
which leads them to bury underground the carcases of animals, 
birds, or any other dead matter which they find, thus preventing 
our atmosphere from becoming tainted and unhealthy. Experi- 
ments have been tried to test their burying propensities, by placing 
dead animals and other creatures. on the ground; they generally 
disappeared in two or three days,and sometimes sooner. Upon 
digging on the spot where the body of a mole had_ been laid, it 
was found buried three inches in depth, and underneath it were 
four of these hard-working little sextons. To make sure that it was 
done by them, they were put into a large glass vessel, half filled 
with earth ; two dead frogs were then introduced ; the beetles im- 
mediately commenced their labours, and in about twelve hours 
they had completely buried them. 

“ Small animals and birds were also placed in the vessel at dif- 
ferent times, until at length, in fifty days, those four active beetles 
had buried no less than twelve bodies. 

“There is yet one more beetle which I feel sure you will both 
like to hear about. It is called the Tortoise-beetle ; and you will 
be amused when I tell you it is so afraid of spoiling its complexion 
that it carries stretched over its head a sma// parasol. ‘The insect 
makes it from the leaves of the plants on which it has been feeding.” 


The Men and Women of the English Reformation, Parts VIII. 
and 1X. Washbourne, 1871. 

These two instalments of this work give us sketches of the 
deprived and exiled Monks and Nuns, of Anne of Cleves, 
Thomas Cromwell, the Countess of Salisbury, the Protector 
Somerset, and Henry VIII. on his death-bed, whom Mr. 
Froude has taken so much pains to rehabilitate. The sketches 
are full of vigour, and of course are written from anything 
but a Protestant standpoint ; but they certainly do not lack 
interest. The following extract will serve as a specimen of the 
author’s style :— 


“Tn the thirty-fourth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign Rose Her- 
bert, one of the nuns at Godstowe, died in the neighbourhood of 
Hackney. She was ninety-six years of age, and had been in a 
state of destitution for the last fifteen years of her life. This vene- 
rable lady, it is said, was personally acquainted with Queen Anna 
Boleyn, Lord Cromwell, and Archbishop Cranmer. About the 
same period another of the Godstowe community, Theresa Whyte, 
died at St. Alban’s, in the eighty-ninth year of her age, in poverty, 
and nearly paralysed for want of proper clothing. ‘In Elizabeth’s 
reign the people in many parts of England seem to have lost all 
sympathy for their old cloistered benefactresses, for those poor 
ladies became an object of scorn, and the vilest reproaches were cast 
on them, in their declining years ; but it could scarcely be other- 
wise when such men as Parkhurst, Jewell, and Sandys—all prelates 
of the new learning—set so discreditable an example to the 
fanatical and ignorant... . . The nuns were treated far worse than 
the monks. They were expelled from theirjlawful homes, and in 
many instances thrown upon the bleak highways, to wander along 
the ditches and the hedges, proclaiming by their pale, emaciated 
faces and tattered garments the fact that humanity, equity, or 
chivalry, were not amongst the virtues of the lay and clerical 
apostles of the Reformation.’ ” 
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School Life at Winchester College; or, Reminiscences of a Win- 
chester Junior. Second Edition. J. C. Hotten. 


Few books are more full of interest than those which treat 
of our old schools. And we may ask, without doubt as to the 
answer, whether there “lives a man with soul so dead ” as to 
feel no tie of affection to 


“ The school-boy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot ?” 


That Eton has its “ Etoniana”—to say nothing of Eton life 
forming the materials for at least one modern novel ; Charter 
House has its “‘ Memorials ;’ and so Winchester—the oldest 
of our public schools, and the prototype of the entire family— 
has found its biographer in one of her former sons, the author 
of “The Log of the Water-lily,” and “ The Water-lily on the 
Danube.” 

If we may judge him by his own account, the writer was not 
very successful asa boy ————___— 
at Winchester; he was 
never great at repetition, 
or at “Longs and | 
Shorts ;” and in conse- 
quence he never ran a 
chance of “getting off 
to New College.” How- 
over, if he did not pick | 
up much Latin or Greek | 
at Winchester, he learned 
to use his eyes and ears, | 
and to write her Majesty’s 
English fluently and gra- | 
phically. Hence his ge- 
nial description of by- 
gone days and scenes 
are always pleasant, and 
will be found acceptable 
by many readers beyond 
the charmed circle of 
“ Old Wykehamists.” 

Our author does not 
dwell much on the Ar- 
chological part of his 
subject, but rushes at 
once in medias res. His | 
schoolboy life was cast - one treee 
between the years 1834 and 1840, under Dr. Moberly (now 
Bishop of Salisbury); and he tells us of the various hard- 
ships and difficulties which awaited the luckless “Junior,” 
who entered at the school with the vista of a Fellowship 
at “ New” receding before his eyes into shadowy distance. He 
describes in minute detail the inner life of the place as it was 
then, and records with a graceful acknowledgment the various 
changes for the better which Dr. Moberly and his successor 

Dr. Ridding, aided by time and the Public Schools’ Commis- 
sioners, have inaugurated. “Juniors” have no longer to “fag” 
in hall, and the “ fagging” at cricket and at football has been 
greatly diminished. ‘They have no longer to wash at a conduit 
in the open air, sub Jove frigido, but enjoy the luxury of a 
lavatory indoors. Their play-grounds and their opportunities 
of using them have alike been enlarged ; and with increased 
bodily freedom has come also an increased freedom from old 
traditions and customs, which, good in their origin, and 
venerable for their age, had long passed into a farce or some- 
thing like it. We allude more especially to an oath which 











OLD COMMONERS. 
(From “ School Life at Winchester College.”) 





used to be taken by the Collegers in the chapel ; our autho 
thus describes it:— 

“ Once a year all the4boys who had passed the age of fifteen (and 
who had not previously gone through the same ceremony), were 
marshalled into chapel, and, under the inspection of ‘Semper 
Testis’ (the legal aide-de-camp of the College authorities), wen, 
through the form of taking an oath. I have no distinct recollection 
of the form of the proceeding (it is now abolished), but I think the 
official above-mentioned read out a Latin document, and we wer 
supposed to =! Amen. I believe the gist of it was that we were to 
defend and befriend the college to the best of our ability, and never 
tell any body what went on within its walls. I am sure I should 
require no compulsion to carry out the former obligation, should 
the occasion occur, and I had any possible means of fulfilling my 
duty, and if I have done no more harm in writing this little sketc) 
of our proceedings at Winchester than infringing the latter, my 
conscience will not be much troubled. Although the making a 
number of thoughtless boys go through a ceremony of this kind 
may seem objectionable, yet it is not the part of a Wykehamist to 
exclaim against it, as, according to well authenticated tradition 

—_—_——_—_—_——_ — Cromwell would have de- 
stroyed the College, had 
he not yielded to the urgent 
representations of one of 
his officers, who was a 
Wykehamist, and, mindful 
of his oath, succeeded in 
saving the noble establisb- 
ment from its impending 
fate.” 

We must be content 
to refer our readers to 
the pages of the book 
itself for a full account 
of the details of the 
“inner life” of a Wyke 
hamist some thirty or 
forty years ago, remind 
ing ther that since that 
day a great change forthe 
better has taken place it 
very many of the customs 
recorded in his pages 
The most interesting sub 
jects, at all events for 
outsiders, are “ fagging, 
“prefects,” verse-making 
elections, theatricals 
ager — cricket and __ football 
“pealing,” “leave out,” and the well-known custom which 
has come down from the Founder’s days, and is recorded 
verse by Sir Roundell Palmer—that of “ Going to Hills.” __ 

At the end of the volume is a most curious collection @ 
what some would call the “slang” of the school, but which 
in our opinion, to a very great extent, is worthy of the better 
name of a “glossary,” consisting, as it does, largely of tems 
that have come down tothe present from the fifteenth century, 
and are full of significance. 

The illustrations which we give, by the kind permission # 
the author and his publisher, Mr. Hotten, represent “ Old 
Commoners” (as Wykehamists named the building in which 
were lodged the boys who were not “on the foundation ” of the 
college itself), the “‘ Trusty Servant,” whose figure adorns the 
ante-kitchen, and the Tablet in the great schoolroom, which," 
terse and epigrammatic Latin, warns all the scholars that the 
must either learn, or go, or else submit to a whipping. T 
volume, however, is enriched with other coloured _illustratioms 
drawn on stone, by Mr. Richard Holmes, now her Majesty’ 
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ibrarian, and by other hands. That our author can write | 
with real and genuine pathos when occasion requires is 
roved by the following extract, descriptive of the College 
Chapel, with which we conclude our notice :— | 


“Let us tread more gently as we pass through the gates of the | 


peautiful Chapel. Here, at any rate, our Junior finds some rest 
and quiet, and is for a pened Saree the reach of the weary call of | 
‘Junior, Junior” I feel that it is a subject that cannot worthily be | 
treated of by my trivial pen. The most indifferent stranger cannot 
enter its sacred precincts without being struck by the air of peaceful 
solemnity that pervades it throughout ; how much more, then, must 
he be affected who revisits, for the first time after. many years, the 
spot where, as a boy, he so often listened to the swelling tones of | 
the organ, or eloquent words of wisdom—often, alas ! but too little 
heeded! What crowds of reflections are called forth as he gazes | 











on the scene! How many resolutions have here been formed, and 
how have they been kept? Can he flatter himself that he is really 
more advanced on the narrow path than when he sat on those 
benches years and years ago? 

I will not attempt to describe the edifice. Let the reader imagine 
anoble choir lighted with large windows of rich painted glass, 
through which the slanting rays of the sun throw a many-coloured 
glow over the wainscot and Stalls of polished oak. How well I 
know every feature of those quaint figures of prophets and apostles ; 
and as I sit in my stall and see the boys trooping in, it is difficult 
to realize that I am no longer one of them. 

_“ But time has made many changes in the upper ranks ; the clear 
ning of the melodious tones of the accomplished Head-master’s voice 
may still be heard, but he alone remains. In vain we look for the 
stalwart form and genial countenance of the late beloved Warden, 
Barter, who, having filled his responsible office full thirty years. 
a8 gone to his rest. In the long list of his predecessors there 
ro been none who was more universally beloved in life, and whose 
eath has been more unfeignedly regretted. 

On our way from Chapel we pass through Antechapel, now 
somewhat curtailed in its dimensions, the screen which separates it | 
— Chapel having been moved in order to give room for the | 

teased number of boys. The beautiful font, presented by the | 

“master, and some mural tablets (which formerly stood beneath 


| 
| 
TABLET IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
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the Tower), have been removed to a small side chapel,the entrance 
to which is under the organ. One of these, erected to the memory 
of a young and lovely wife by her sorrowing husband, bears the 
following beautiful inscription :— 
“T nimium dilecta, vocat Deus ; I bona nostra” 
“ Pars anima: meerens altera disce sequi.” 

“Tn the vestibule leading to Cloisters, immediately opposite to 
the door of Antechapel, is the memorial erected by Wykehamists 
in memory of thei: brethren who fell in the Crimean war ; it is 
worthy of its object, being 
beautifully executed in va- 
riegated marble. I have 
}. stood by their graves in 
the dreary Russian Cher- 
sonese; yet it seems but 
} yesterday that I heard 
some of them answering 
) their names at this very 
door. 

i} “The beautiful Tower 
|} attached to the Chapel 
| had long been in rather 
‘a dilapidated condition, 
owing to its having been 
built on a very insecure 
foundation; it had in- 
clined considerably to one 
i] side, a great crack had 
j appeared on the con- 
tiguous wall of Chapel, 
which indeed it threat- 
ened to drag down, and 
it was considered unsafe 
to ring the bells. For 
these reasons the autho- 
rities determined to pull it down and rebuild it, stone for stone, with 
the old materials. This was commenced in 1860, and the work is 
now fully completed, It is called the “ Tower of the Two Wardens,” 
in memory of the late Dr. Williams, who was (many years Head- 
master of Winchester, and afterwards) Warden of New College, 
Oxford, and of Mr. Barter, the late Warden of Winchester. 
While the work of reconstruction was going on the opportunity 
was seized of enlatging the Chapel by taking in part of the Ante- 
Chapel, as described in a previous page. If the school continues 
to increase as it has done lately, this enlargement must, I think, 














THE TRUSTY SERVANT. 


| be carried on further, and the whole of Antechapel be added to 


the main aisle.” 


The War, and the Commune. By Joseru Mazzini. Strahan. 
1871. 

These two essays, as the title-page ought to have informed 
us, are reprinted from the Contemporary Review. Surely, in 
such cases, it is just alike to author and to reader to an- 
nounce the quarter whence such a republication 1s made, 
whether it be the case of a novel or of a more serious work ; 
and certainly neither Mazzini himself nor Messrs. Strahan need 
be ashamed to own the soft impeachment in this case. 

As might be expected, both of these essays are written 
in a brilliant, epigrammatic, antithetical style, closely rea- 
soned, and highly abstract and theoretical in their plan. 
The writer holds that the late war could not fail to have come 
about sooner or later, even if angry words had not been 
spoken at Ems; and that both nations are equally cul- 
pable, as being equally anxious, like all other peoples, to 
extend their territories at the cost of their neighbours. He 
considers that after the victory of Sedan, the French Republic, 
if it had really been true to the Republican idea, might 
well have refused to carry on the war which it had received 
as a legacy from the Empire ; but at the same time he asserts 
that if Germany had granted peace on the surrender at Sedan, 
“five hundred thousand weeping wives and mothers might 
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have had, the right of complaining that their husbands 
had fallen in vain, unless their Fatherland obtained some 
security that it should be spared such sacrifices for the future.” 
He holds that it is absurd to say that the troops blockaded in 
Paris could have made a successful sortie, and so have changed 
the “venue” (so to speak), of the war, for the plain reason 
that the forces outside the beleaguering host were quite un- 
equal to the contest. He warns the Germans, however, that 
in fighting for their nationality they were in reality fighting for 
a “Czsarism” akin to that which lately was “incarnate in the 
French nation.” And, we need scarcely add, Mazzini is not 
the man to want a “ Czsar” either in Germany or in Italy. 
He observes, not without justice :— 


“The Franco-Germai war was not a war of principles. The 
French Republic, itself posterior to the war, was not the issue of the 
spontaneous, deliberate vote of a people arising, in the name of 
eternal duty, to assert their freedom and their right to recognize no 
master save God and his moral law. It was a mere de facto conse- 
quence of the state of things—of Louis Napoleon’s cowardly abdi- 
cation of his leadership, and of the absence of all other government. 
At its very rising it relied, not on the living strength and energy of 
the nation, but on the hope of impossible assistance from the 
neutral powers ; and, in order to conciliate them and dispel their 
alarm, it sought to conceal, as far as possible, the very principle upon 
which it should have relied, under the cover of a mere purpose of 
defence. It selected as its first representative—despatched to all 
foreign courts, despotic or other—the well-known partizan of the 
Orleanist monarchy as an institution, and of Mapoleonism as a 
system. It avoided calling together an assembly (which, had it 
been elected during those first moments of governmental trans- 
formation, would have been certain to inaugurate a Republican 
policy), and abstained from addressing a manifesto to the peoples of 
Europe to declare that: Zhe Republic, annulling the plebiscite 
which cast France at the feet of a usurper, and all intermediate 
plebiscites, and repudiating all the international acts of the Bona- 
partist period—takes up the links of the political tradition of 792 
and 1848, solemnly abjures all idea of conquest, and, claiming reci- 
procity of obligation, would be ready, if need were, to combat for the 
territorial unity of Germany against foreign intervention.” 


And again, in the same strain :— 
“When the French army, incapable of making the intended 
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attack, was defeated by the Germans ; when the Emperor had sur- | 


rendered himself prisoner, and, in the absence of any other power, 
a Provisional Government—timidiy proclaiming itself Republican, 
but in fact a mere Government of Defence—arose in France, the 
Liberal party all over Europe desired that the war should cease. 
Germany, however, did not desire this ; and it must be confessed 
that it was hardly possible she should. To draw back after Sedan, 
and, as some suggested, maintain the occupation of the zone of 
territory claimed, while French armies were still in the field, and 
the southern provinces were still insisting upon war, while Paris 
was free and able to direct the struggle, would have been to per- 
petuate the war, taking every disadvantage upon herself. To recross 
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and sons | to fall ;” and why? because it did not realize the Republican 


idea, or understand its own mission. The following passage 
contains a useful hint for our Odgers and Bradlaughs, and for 
others who wish to try their ’prentice hands upon efforts at 
low “Communes,” on either sid€ of the water :— 


“ A league of thirty-six thousand independent sovereign Com. 
munes would be the destruction of all that gives sacredness to the 
idea of nationality ; of all mission in aid of progressive civilization ; 
of all special office or function for France in the European division 
of labour ; of all her influence for good among the peoples. With. 
out any common idea or aim—without unity of collective tradition, 
and, therefore, above all, without unity of national education—there 
is no true nation. National education is precisely that which 
declares to the youth of the country, called to the exercise of civil 
rights, what is the programme in virtue of which the fellow-millions 
who inhabit the territory sanctified to them by the name of father. 
land, preserve and strive to increase the constantly-accumulating 
deposit of common ideas, tendencies, and works, generative of the 
special fraternity and collective activity bearing the name of nation. 
ality. To abandon education to the arbitrary will of each Com- 
mune, such as they now are, is equivalent to a decree of absolute 
moral anarchy. Anterior inequalities of civilization, knowledge, 
and cultivation, would inevitably be represented by inequality of 
view and purpose in life, and would dissolve every link among 
Frenchmen, save the material interests of production and consump- 
tion which bring different markets into contact. The retrograde 
tendencies of the rural populations, against which Paris justly pro- 
tests, would be perpetuated when they were indefinitely left to 
themselves, and inviolable in their own sovereignty. Such retro- 
grade tendencies can only be overcome by a national education and 
the constant influence of an inspiring centre, both of which are 
excluded from the programme of the Commune.” 


Lives of the English Saints. No. 1. St. Augustine, of Canter- 
bury. Dublin: W. B. Kelly. 1871. 

When the so-called Oxford movement was at its height, just 
five-and-twenty years ago, the English Church was suddenly 
astonished and delighted by the appearance of the first few of 
a series of biographies of English saints, written for the most 
part by Oxford men, and each and all composed in a style 
equally picturesque and enthusiastic—giving all but unlimited 
credit to miracles which Protestantism, as such, had rejected for 
three centuries, and evidently written with the purpose of fami- 
liarizing their readers with the idea that, after all, there was but 
little difference between the Reformed Church of England and 
the great unreformed Church of continental nations. Of these 
lives, some were written by Mr. Froude, some by Mr. Patti- 
son, some by Mr. Christie, some by Mr. Faber, and some by 
Dr. (then Mr.) Newman. It is no secret, we fancy, that the 
first of this series was written by the last-named divine ; and 


| the present republication of the series by Mr. Kelly, of 


the frontier, having achieved no other result than the glory of | 


victory, would have been to arouse the just anger of the whole 
German nation, and renounce the true aim of every war, which is 
that of obtaining a security against its renewal. 

“The Government of Defence would not concede, nor ought to 
have conceded, the material security demanded ; neither could it, 
in its character of a Provisional Government, revocable at any 
moment, offer any moral security.” 


It is scarcely necessary to add that from first to last the 
Essay is marked by a most bitter and even cruel tone towards 
the ex-Emperor—a tone which, now that the latter has fallen, 
and is in exile at Chislehurst, might well have been spared. 

The Essay on the Commune was written while the power of 
those villains who composed it was tottering, but when it was 
not certain that it would perish in such disgrace as that which 
surrounded it in its last moments. However, it is only fair to 
add that Mazzini declared of it even then that it was “destined 


Dublin, will be most acceptable alike to the Roman Catholic 
body and to the members of the Ritualistic and High Church 


body also. 
The following extracts will give a good idea of the graces 
of style which adorn this vivid and delightful biography :— 


“It has often been observed before that Divine help is then ever 
readiest when human prospects are darkest ; and surely the present 
case is to the point of this most true and consoling sentiment. 
What could have been more contrary to expectation than the means 
by which the intercourse between England and Rome, thus long 
suspended, was eventually restored, and restored with all the happier 
effect, inasmuch as it was to be henceforth a strictly religious inter- 
course, unfettered by any political ties, and unclouded by the con- 
sciousness, or even the memory of any hostile relations? Such, 
indeed, the connections between Britain and the Church of 
Rome had ever been, or perhaps it was difficult for the Britons 
to forget, as it was undesirable for them to bear in mind, that 
the power which had interposed to give them true freedom was 
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however, the bond between Rome and England was to become an 
exclusively Christian one ; and as to facilitate so blessed an issue, 
the island itself had been replenished with new inhabitants, and 
those even now to be brought into intercourse with Rome of a 
directly and unambiguously spiritual kind, who had never asso- 
ciated, even with her very name, any ideas at variance with that 
sweet maternal character which, by the mercy of God, she was 
henceforth to assume towards them. But we must hasten to a 
detail of the strange circumstances under which this near con- 
nexion between England and the Church of Rome was cemented, 
and to this end it will be necessary to shift the scene of our nar- 
rative from our own island, in which it has hitherto been laid, to 
that illustrious city from which the frail memorials of earthly pomp 
and temporal dominion has now departed, to make way for the one 
oily dynasty which is without limit and without end; the empire 
of empires, the substance whereof all other dominions are but the 
shadows, though itself but the shadow of that better and lasting 
kingdom into which it shall one day be absorbed.” 


The sketch of Pope Gregory, who sent Augustine on his 
mission of mercy, is simply admirable ; so are those of Ethel- 
bert, Mellitus, and of the monastery established at Canterbury 
by Augustine. Of the latter Dr. Newman observes :— 


“St. Augustine’s monastery soon fell into ruins, and the grounds 
on which it stood was let out to the highest bidder ; even in days of 
which reverence for sacred things and places was so characteristic 
as those of Charles I., the profanation of this hallowed spot seems 
to have attracted no public notice, much less, of course, in the ages 
following. In what way the ground and buildings which still 
remain upon it (all of them, it is believed, of comparatively modern 
dates) are now portioned out, and for what purposes they are 
employed, the reader is probably aware, or may at least easily inform 
himself. There is no need to put the melancholy fact on record, 
more especially since the days seem happily coming round when 
the voice of Catholic England will cry out, not merely for the pro- 
tection of such holy enclosures from abuse, but for their restoration 
tothe objects for which they were anciently set apart.” 


For the re-issue of this series of sketches we have to thank 
Messrs. Kelly, of Dublin ; but we venture to think that to any 
reissue of these volumes in 1871 ought to have been added a 
foot-note informing the reader that the scandal of a desecrated 
monastery no longer belongs to the fair city of Canterbury, as 
neatly twenty years ago Mr. Beresford Hope purchased the 
tuned building, and converted it, by his munificence, into a 
college for the education of missionaries. It is now one of the 
most flourishing institutions of the English Church. 


The Second Book of Dryden's Aneid of Virgil. Edited by 
Watrer McLeop, F.R.G.S., F.C.P., &c. Longmans. 
1871. 

This little work—the. translation of what has been called “ the 
grandest episode in any poem”—is intended for the use of 
students who look forward to passing the examinations to be 
held by her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in December. It 
s similar in its arrangement and treatment to the annotated 
editions of the poems of Goldsmith, Thomson, Cowper, and 
Chaucer, which were prepared by Mr. M‘Leod for the Oxford 
local, the military, and the Government examinations. _ It in- 
cludes brief memoirs of Virgil and John Dryden, an outline of 
the leading events in the ZEncid; a well-selected body of 
remarks of various authors on Virgil’s writings ; exercises in 
parsing and in the analysis of sentences ; notes upon the text, 
explanatory, geographical, and grammatical ; and lastly, a list 
of proper names. ‘The analysis of the sentences is full, clear, 
and precise ; and the notes will give the student all the infor- 
mation which he can well be called on to produce before his 
examiners, 





locally identified with that which never came before them but as | The Best of all Good Company. Edited by W. Blanchard Jerrold. 
the enemy of their national independence. From this time forth, | 


No. 2, “A Day with Sir Walter Scott.” Houlston and 
Son, 1871. 

In our last number we fully explained the object which Mr. 
B. Jerrold has in view in the production of this useful and 
handy series. And in view of the centenary festival of the 
great literary Magician of the North he could not well have 
done better than follow up his sketch of Charles Dickens with 
one of Sir Walter Scott. 

In our outline of the life of Sir Walter which accompanies 
the portrait at the commencement of the present number we 
have drawn largely for materials on Mr. Jerrold’s biography ; 
so that we shall not be able to devote as much space as we 
could wish to a review of the book before us, which is a serious 
and well-intentioned effort to lead the taste of young people 
back from the loose tales of modern novel-mongers, full of 
adultery and bigamy, to the sound, healthy, and bracing litera- 
ture which delighted their grandfathers and grandmothers—a lite- 
rature of which Sir Walter Scott was the great reviver and restorer, 

The first chapter is biographical, the second illustrative of 
the lands which are connected with the name of Scott—his 
cottage at Lasswade, his Scottish border-lands, his home on 
the Tweed, his wanderings in Liddesdale, his later home at 
stately Abbotsford. In the third chapter, styled a “ Life of 
Work,” we are introduced to the poet in the task of pro- 
ducing his “ Marmion,” his “ Kenilworth,” his “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” his connection and dealings with Ballantyne 
and Constable, his long literary struggles, and his noble fight 
against fortune when he found himself involved in pecuniary 
losses. ‘Then follows “ A Visit to Abbotsford,” mostly quoted 
from Mr. Julian C. Young’s memoirs of his father; another 
chapter called “ Scott as seen by his Friends,” among whom 
we may particularize Lord Jeffrey, Washington Irving, Mr. 
Skene, and Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby. And the whole is brought 
to a conclusion with some extracts from Sir Walter’s immortal 
poems and scarcely less immortal prose. 

The following curious anecdote, told by Mr. Jerrold at 
pp. 102 and 103, will show that poets are not always endowed 
with a great variety of natural gifts, and, at all events, are 
in no danger of being wooed by all those nine sisters, the 
Muses, at once. 

“After dinner I had an opportunity of observing Scott’s insensi- 
bility to music when detached from association. Two sisters sang 
duets in French, Italian, German, and Spanish with equal address. 
One had a clear soprano voice, the other a rich contralto. Their 
vocalization was faultless, their expression that of real feeling. | 
was so bewitched with their singing that I could not refrain from an 
occasional glance at Scott, to see if he were proof against such 
captivation ; but the more they sang, and the better they sang, the 
more impenetrable did he appear. He sat absent, abstracted, with 
lips drawn down and chin resting on his gold-headed crutch, his 
massive eyebrows contracted, and his countenance betokening ‘a 
sad civility.’ At last Mrs. Lockhart, Scott’s daughter, thinking that 
she had sufficiently taxed the good nature of her gifted friends, 
uncovered her harp, and began to play the air of ‘Charlie is my 
darling” The change which immediately passed over the spirit of 
the poct’s dream was most striking. Pride of lineage, love of 
chivalry, strong leanings to the Stuart cause, were at once all 
visibly fermenting in the brain of the enthusiastic bard. His light 
blue eye kindled, the blood mantled in his cheek, his nostril 
quivered, his big chest heaved, until, unable longer to suppress the 
emotion evoked by his native melodies in favour of a ruined cause, 
he sprang from his chair, limped across the room, and to the peril 
of those within his reach, brandishing his crutch as if it had been 
a brand of steel, shouted forth with more of vigour than of melody— 

“* And a’ the folk came running out 
To greet the chevalier. 
Oh! Charlie is my darling.’” 
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The Tabernacle: its Priests and its Services. By WILLIAM | 
Brown. Edinburgh. Oliphant and Co. 1871. 
This little work appears to be the substance of some lectures 
delivered by the author to a young woman’s Bible class ; and 
Mr. Brown is quite justified in expressing a hope that in their 
collected form they will be found of interest to a large circle. 
Nothingis mean or trivial __ 
which has to do with the 
worship of God; and, as 
most of our readers are 
aware, the Tabernacle, as 
it existed under Moses 
in the wilderness, was 
designed in all its mi- 
nutest details by God 
Himself. The chief ar- 


picture of the Dail Service, showing how it was typical of 
the “better things”*of the Christian dispensation. The work 


| is brought to a close by three more chapters, which ded 


| respectively with the Great Day of Atonement, the Encamp. 
ment of the Israelites and their Order of March, and the 
Fiery Cloudy Pillar which accompanied the Ark and th 
Tabernacle from the day 
on which the latter was 
reared to the day o 
| which the Children of 
Israel crossed the River 
Jordan, and the mystical 
meaning of which, as a 
once the Guide, Light, 
Shade, Shield, Oracle 
and Defender of the 





chosen people, he shows 





tists who were concerned 
in designing and exe- 
cuting it, were not only 
commissioned, but in- 
spired by the Almighty ; 
and, we may add, that 


the temporary structure ‘THE GOLDEN ALTAR. 
which was to serve for (From Brown's “ The Tabernacle : 





the purposes of worship 
until the Temple should rs 
arise in all its glory, was a far more beautiful structure than 
is generally supposed. 

The work of Mr. Brown, though comprised in something 
less than a hundred and seventy pages, is really exhaustive of 
the subject. The first chapter he devotes to an account of the 
gifts of materials for -— 
the construction of 
the Tabernacle,— 
the Jewels of Gold 
and of Silver, the 
Brazen Mirrors, 
Flax, Linen Yarn, 
Goats’ Hair, Skins 
of Rams, Badgers, 
&c. It may be in- 
teresting to know 
that he reckons 
these as of the value 
of about 300,000/,, 
—a prodigious sum 
to be furnished by 
exiles on theirmarch 
through a wilder- 
ness, and without 
an abiding city. The | 
next chapter he de- | 
votes to an account 
ofthe Silver Founda- 
tion, between the - 
sockets and joints of which, and the foundation of the Church, he | 
traces out the intended analogy. Then he passes onand describes 
in the fullest detail the Golden Frame-Work, the Curtains and 
Coverings, the Court, with its pillars, either fifty-six or sixty in 
number ; the Brazen Altar, the Laver, the ‘Table of Show- 
bread, the Golden Candlestick, the Golden Altar, and the Ark | 
of the Covenant. Passing, then, from the material fabric to | 
the ministering attendants, our author describes at length the 
Qualifications, Duties, Garments, &c., of the High Priest, of 
the Priests and the Levites; and then proceeds to give usa 




















to be typical of Chris 
| Himself. 
| In some lesser points 
Mr. Brown sees reason 
for differing from Mr 
Fergusson, the architect, 
its Priests and its Services.”)* whose learned labours in 
this direction he acknov. 
nn lodges, and ako aa 
sionally from Josephus. The work is adorned by six beautiful 
chromo-lithographs of the High Priest, theCourt of the Tabernack, 
the Lavers, and other persons and things ; and also by vey 
many diagrams and wood-engravings. Some of these we have 
been allowed by the publishers to reproduce in our columns. 
One of them gives 
us a view of the 
Tabernacle, as tr 
stored, according to 
Mr. Fergusson ;an- 
other shows us the 
Golden Altar on the 
scale of one inch 
to a cubit. Th 
well-known _bas-te- 
lief from the Arch 
of Titus, whic 
shows the Golden 
| Candlestick and the 
Table of Showbread 
carried in proces 
sion, is taken from 
Dr. Smith’s “Dic 
tionary of the Bible; 
and appears both in 
Mr. Brown's able 





THE TABERNACLE. 
: ae work, and also i 
(From Brown's “ The Tabernacle: 


its Priests and its Services.”) these columns, by 
—— the kind permission 
of Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle Street. 


Reports and Papers Read at the Meetings of various Architedul 
Societies during the Year 1870. J. Williamson, Lincolt; 
Sumter, York; Dorman, Northampton; F. Thomps0, 
Bedford. 

Like many other learned societies, whether literary, philo 
sophical, or scientific, the Associated Architectural Societies 
are perhaps little known beyond the immediate circle ov 
which their operations radiate. Yet the community at large® 
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————— ————— 
much indebted to our architectural associations, not only on 
account of their practical usefulness in promoting church build- 
ing and restoration, but especially upon eesthetic grounds, as 
their labours have been conducive to the revival of architec- 
tural knowledge and good taste. ‘Then a further debt of 
gratitude is due from the public to our architectural and arche- 
ological amateurs for their historical and antiquarian researches, 
by which they not only throw a charm of romance over many 
places of /ocal interest, but frequently also discover some 
historical fact or other bearing upon circumstances of national | 


importance. , 
The present volume of Transactions contains several papers 
of great interest. Archdeacon Trollope’s description of the 
miserere seats in Boston Church,—‘“the finest and most inte- 
resting series in England, from the variety of their character 
and the excellence of their execution,”—is as picturesque in 
its details as the beautiful wood engravings of the grotesque 
ficures with which Mr. Hopkins has illustrated these ** remark- 
able seats.” — ' 
Another paper 
of great interest ee ee eee 
is that of Mr. M. | 
H. Bloxam on| 
“Sepulchral Mo- 





numents and Ef- | 

gies in Boston | \ z 

Church.” Mr. Col DE 
Bloxam’s sketch J a RS 
of sepulchral me- we 
morials from the ‘\ 
ancient Britons, H \\ 
however, is of} a / IKNNG 


more than local | " 
interest, asis also 
theparagraph re- | 
fering to Chau- 
cers monument | 
in Westminster 
Abbey. 





; 
| \\ re 
! 


WA 


ry Pe : 





for the Camden Society by Mr. Nichols, I find the following 
entry :—“Item, at this same tyme (September, 1547) was 
pullyd up alle the tomes, grett stones,—all the auteres, with 
the stalles and walles of the qweer (choir), and auteres in the 
Church that was sometime the Grey Freeres, and solde, and the 
qweer made smaller.” 

And, again, another entry under the year 1552:—“ Item, 
the xxv. day of October was the pluckynge downe of alle the 
alteres and chappelles in all Powlles Churche, with alle the 
toumes, at the commandment of the Byshoppe, then beynge 
Nicholas Rydley, and alle the goodly stoneworke that stode 
behynde the hye alter, and the place for the prest, dekyne, and 
sub-dekyne ; and wolde a pullyd downe John-a-Gaunte’s tome, 
but there was a commandment [to] the contrary from the 
Counsell, and soo yt was made all playne as yt aperes.” 

After quoting these passages from the “Grey Friars’ Chro- 
nicle,” Mr. Bloxam draws his conclusion :—“ Now, that the 
present monument to Chaucer was one of the old monuments 
— from the Church 

of the Grey 

Friars, Newgate 
| Street, or from 

old St. Paul’s, 

thus pulled 
down and sold, 

I have little 

doubt. It isa 

second-hand 
monument, set 
up at the ex 
pense of Ni- 
cholas Brigham ; 
but it is no mo- 
nument of the 
period at which 
it was placed in 
Westminster 








Abbey.” 
| Mr. Bloxam 
| need hardly 





After alluding 


have gone so far, 


to certain monu- | FROM THE ARCH OF TITUS. 
ments which | (Reproduced by the permission of Mr. J. Murray, from Dr. Smith's “ Dictionary of the Bible”) perhaps, as to 
“have served | St. Paul’s, or the 


(like the palimp- 
sest brasses we now and then find) for those of a prior 
generation,” — mentioning, as one remarkable instance of 
this, a Roman sarcophagus lately discovered within the 
precincts of Westminster Abbey, “the side ornamented and 
inscribed with a coped lid,” which appears to have been used 
for a secondary interment in the thirteenth century, when “a 
nudely-shaped Maltese cross was worked upon the cover in 
tehef,"—Mr. Bloxam makes the following interesting remarks 
upon Chaucer's monument :—“ The monument of Chaucer,” 
he says, “against the east wall of the south transept of West- 
minster Abbey, is neither of the period of his death (A.p. 1400), 
hor of or about the period (a.p. 1556), in which it was placed 
to his memory by Nicholas Brigham, his admirer, but of an 
intermediate period. I should consider it to be a work of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, about a.p. 1480.” “ My 
attention,” adds Mr. Bloxam, “was drawn to this monument 
a few years ago by my friend Mr. John Gough Nichols, a 
hame well known amongst, and respected by, antiquaries ; and 
‘ince then I have carefully examined it, and have come toa 
conclusion,” 

In the “Chronicles of the Grey Friars in London,” edited 


Church of the 
Grey Friars, for poor Chaucer’s monumental stone. For a 
similar destruction of monuments, and pulling down of altars, 
had apparently taken place in Westminster Abbey itself. At 
all events, Edward the Confessor’s tomb appears to have suf- 
fered in this way, and had to be restored. “ Item, the vth day 
of January [1555] was sent Edwardes day, and ¢here was sett 
up the scrynne at Westmyster, and the aulter, with dyvers juelles 
that the qwene sent thether.” 

In an architectural point of view, Mr. Rowe's description of 
the fine old Saxon Church of Kirby, near Boroughbridge, is 
highly interesting. But there is a more general interest attach- 
ing to the paper by Mr. Robert Davies, “Historical Notices of 
the Edifice called the King’s Manor, situate near the Walls of 
the City of York.” Mr. Davies’ exact account of the various 
alterations and restorations of the edifice itself, and the notices 
of the long succession of historical personages by whom it was 
occupied from time to time, suggests a regret that the plan of 
his paper did not embrace some similar notices of the fine old 
Abbey of St. Mary, with its succession of founders and bene- 
factors, including so many of the historic worthies of an earlier 


age 
age. 
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This volume of Transactions contains also an interesting 
paper on the “ Antiquity of the Human Race,” by Mr. James 
Wyatt, of Bedford. To the student in architecture, however, 
Mr. Walker’s paper on “ Detached Church Belfries” will ap- 
pear to claim a more special attention, and will well reward 
his careful perusal of it. 

This is followed by another short paper by Mr. Bloxam, 
describing 2 monument in Stanford Church, Worcestershire. 
And then the volume closes with three Leicestershire contri- 
butions, respectively by Mr. Joseph Burtt, of the Record 
Office, on the “History of Leicester Abbey;” by the Rev. 
J. H. Hill, on the “Bishopric of Peterborough and its 


Prelates ;” and by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, on “Chantries of | 


Leicestershire and the Inventory of Olneston.” 

In the earlier part of the volume there is a paper of con- 
siderable local interest by Mr. Blenkin, the present vicar of 
Boston, giving some “Notices of Boston in 1621.” These 
notices have been collected from papers found in the new 
Record Office, and refer to a former vicar of Boston, John 
Cotton, whose name is associated with the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and of whom Mr. Thompson gives a most interesting account 
in his “ History of Boston.” Altogether, this volume (vol. x. 
part ii.) of the “ Reports and Papers of the Associated Archi- 
tectural Societies” is one of the best of the series, and is well 
worthy the perusal of any one who takes an interest in our 
ancient architectural monuments. 


The Schoolmaster’s Drill Assistant. By Commander F. M. 
Norman, R.N. Bemrose and Sons, 1871. 


There can be no question as to the utility of such a work as 
the one before us. Our readers are probably aware that the 
subject of drill for schools has been brought prominently 
forward of late, and is recognized, under certain conditions, in 
the 1871 Revised Code. ‘The manual in question is intended 
primarily for the use of masters in national and private 
schools, where the regular services of military drill instructors 
cannot be secured. The work may be defined as an abbre- 
viation and adaptation for schools of Part I. of the 1870 
edition of “The Field Exercise, by Authority,” with the ad- 
dition of extension motions, partly original, partly derived 
from naval and military sources. The author remarks very 
truly that “a moderate amount of drill brightens up and 
polishes the children of the working classes wonderfully. It 
teaches habits of order, regularity, silence, obedience, neatness, 
attention, steadiness, and method.” In fact, it serves to convert 
a mere lout into a well-mannered boy—a most desirable con- 
summation, seeing that though there are many schools where 
the “ologies” are taught, there are few enough where any 
stress is laid on manners. “ Drill,” continues our author, 
“ goes far to cure slouching gait and habits. It exercises the 
mind healthily, as well as the body; in a word, it is the 
pleasantest and most effective way of imparting all the benefits 
that result from discipline. If well managed it lends an interest 
to school associations and recollections, and pleasantly as well 
as usefully diversifies the school curriculum. Moreover, it in- 
creases the probabilities of a boy, when he becomes a young 
man, joining the Volunteers, which, especially in agricultural 
districts, is very desirable, not, in the first place, for the sake of 
the force, but on account of the taming and humanizing 
influence of being brought under discipline, and into contact 
with more educated people.” The writer suggests that at all 
large public schools, such as Eton, Harrow, King’s College, 
&c., and the larger sort of private schools for the upper and 


| middle classes, in all of which boys often stay up to the age of . 





—_—. 


eighteen or nineteen, regular military drill, with arms, by army th 


| officials, should form an integral part of the educational course is 


| connected with a soldier's profession meets with considerable 


| upon only as a last resource ; for even at the London School 


| author, that the actual knowledge of military movements, or 


i 3 


| notice them, and publicly to acknowledge them. 


| been so to abbreviate the fatiguing preliminary movements as to 


By this meang not only would a valuable addition be gained ty r 


| the actual military strength of the country, but health would by en 


benefited,; and the appearance of the individual greatly jp. sh 
proved. There is no denying that anything even indirectly ad 


disfavour, and is regarded with a jealous and distrustful eye jn 
many parts of the country, where enlistment is often looked 


Board fifteen votes were recorded in favour of the opinion that 
“it is objectionable to drill up our young boys into soldiex 
and sailors.” But the truth is, again to adopt the words of ou 


the bias in a military direction which a boy will have acquired 
at an elementary school, which he leaves at thirteen or fourteen, 
or even earlier, will be too slight to have much influence om 
his choice of a profession or trade, and will have been forgotten 
most likely before he arrives at the eligible age for enlistment, 
The general effect, however, upon a boy’s character and habits 
of being disciplined by drill at school may prove permanently 
beneficial in whatever walk of life he may ultimately have to eam 
his bread. One of Commander Norman’s principal objects has 


make drill interesting at the earliest possible stage. “It is aé- 
mitted,” says Maclaren, in his “‘ Physical Education,” “that boys, 
as a rule, dislike drill; but this, I am sure, is in a great measure 
owing to the monotonous manner in which it 1s taught, and the 
want of tact and discrimination frequently shown by the it- 
structor.” We may add, in conclusion, that the “ Drill Assist 
ant” is embellished by numerous plates, illustrating the various 
movements described. It must be owned some of the figures 
are rather grotesquely drawn, but this in a work that makes no 
pretension to artistic merit is probably of slight consequence 
As a general rule, the words of command and the directions 
from the army drill book have been faithfully followed 
“Standing and Moving Files ” has been substituted for “ Right 
and Left Files,” and the cautionary word “form” has been 
retained in the formation of fours. ‘The chief correction which 
has been ventured upon is the mode of teaching the marching 
exercise. 


RECENT POETRY. 
1. Zhe Morning of the Church; or, Lays of Christianity, ail 
other Poems. WW. W. Morgan, Caledonian-road. — 1871. 
2. Day-time and Night-time. By the author of “ Vasco 
Longmans, 1871. 
3. Dudley Castle, in the Black Country. By ¥. W. Bewles 
Provost & Co., 1871. 





All verse may be versification, but it is not poetry. Our In 
youthful writers, who are so fond of stringing words together® — "pon 
rhyme, have need to be reminded occasionally of this often F "Ng o 
repeated truth. Still here and there we find some poems@f andt 
more than average merit, even in this prosaic age ; and whe treat 


we do come across them it is a pleasure, pur ef simplt,™ = 
umb 


ext 











There is good stuff in the author of “The Morning of the 
Church.” His heart has evidently been stirred deeply b 
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reading the “ Lives of the Saints,” his heart is hot within him, 
the fire kindles, and at last he speaks with his tongue. — There 
is something more than a mere tender beauty, there is true 
pathos, in the “* Lines addressed to a Confessor by his Wife,” 
entitled “The Palm ;” and “St. Chrysostom’s Last Words” | 
show powers of no mean order, as our readers will willingly 
admit :— 

“¢ Blest be the Lord of all !’ 
So that Confessor spake, with dying breath, 
Sent by the feasting world to meet his death, 

Far from her banquet hall. 


“¢Blest be the Lord for all!’ 
Thus evermore the patient Christian cries, 
’Mid evil days and adverse destinies, 
When joys are few and small. 


“¢Blest be the Lord for all !’ 
For laughing Summer crown’d with roses fair, 
For lightnings, or for Winter’s biting air, 
For springtide or for fall. 


“*Blest be the Lord for all !’ 
For friendship and for hearts that warmly glow, 
And for the arrows of the envious foe ; 
They cannot ws appal. 


* “*Blest be the Lord for all!’ 

Alike for cooling dews and weary thirsting, 

For honey from the stony rock outbursting, 
For wormwood and for gall. 


“*¢ Blest be the Lord for all!’ 
For mean estate, or golden streams of wealth, 
For life, with all its glowing hues of health, 
And for our funeral pall. 


“*Blest be the Lord for all!’ 
For Jacob’s pilgrim staff, or David’s crown, 
For warlike Joshua’s martial high renown, | 
Or Joseph’s prison wall! 


“*Blest be the Lord for all!’ 
For Zifz, it is the gift our Father gave, 
And for our summons to the dreaded grave, 
It is our Saviour’s call !” 


Yet withal our author is very uneven in his efforts. “ Lady 
Muriel” is a charming picture of a young lady of Eastern ex- 
traction; there is undoubted power in “ Zenobias’ Death ;” but 
the concluding poem, “ A Legend from the Yorkshire Moors,” 
is scarcely worth printing in such companionship. Witness 
these two stanzas :— 


“She, for years of wedlock, no child had borne, 
And Willie came when his father lay dead, 
Sweeter blossom ne’er opened at morn 
Than that which God sent when life’s brightness had fled. 


| 
“And now he hath gone from her widowed arms— | 
Her winsome Willie, with golden hair— | 
She will never again hear his voice in the Psalms, 
As together they stand in the House of Prayer.” 


uU : “the Author of Vasco”—whoever he may be—we come 
un eter writer whose verses have in heme onion 
al jo He has been largely inspired by Tennyson, 
tuentment cee unintentionally imitates him, both in the 
pressions, P when rm and sometimes in the forms of his ex- 
numbers les th aps the best specimen in the volume, which 
Next to tha S ‘han sixty pages, is ’ Alkestis to Admetus ;” and 

t we like the “ Fairies ”—the lines remind us forcibly 
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of Sir Walter Scott. The first portion of the book, which our 
author styles “ Day-time,” is of a less melancholy character, and 
therefore more attractive, than the latter, or “‘ Night-time.” 
From this we venture to quote the following :— 


AT THE GRAVE. 
“ To ‘rise, and live again :’ 
Brighter the rising than the sunset glow, 
Freer the gaze that mounts new spheres to know— 
Oh! then, ‘to die is gain.’ 


“ The mantling blush of even 
Sheds o’er the distant world a thousand dyes, 
The spreading cloudland bathed in glory lies 
O’er earth the smile of heaven ; 


* But, when the sweet Day breaks 
No sadness enters, whispering ‘ farewell ’— 
No echo of the mournful tolling bell, 
The secret sigh awakes : 


“ Both transient, both of earth ; 
And yet we catch a differing strain beneath : 
The one, despite its glories, speaks of death, 
The other of new birth. 


“ And thus I hail the morn ; 
And in each radiant beam of opening day 
I see the God-smile which illumed her way 
When freed and upward borne : 


* And hush each throb of pain, 
Wakened by thoughts of what was once so bright 
The beautiful, now hidden from our sight— 
’T will ‘ rise and live again.’ 


“ Oh, then, my soul, hope on ; 
Stretch forth thy wing, renewed and purified, 
That when, across the waters that divide, 
It gladsome nears the sun, 


“ Freed from each transient stain, 
All earthly conflict closed, all sorrows past, 
Thy higher being, linked with hers at last, 
May ‘rise and live again.’” 


With respect to Mr. E. W. Bewley, we feel constrained to 
ask why none of his friends were kind enough or honest 
enough to persuade him to postpone printing his poem “ Dudley 
Castle ” until he had learnt at least the scansion of English 
metres? But this is a slight thing. Even the common rules 
of syntax, as well as those of prosody, are defied by him, or 
ruthlessly broken. He is simply past cure ; and in justice to 
himself ought to confine himself, or to be confined, to prose for 
the future. 

Fancy such a stanza as this, on page 15 :— 


“ With tail depending, the Great Bear, 
Scorning every humbler lair, 
Slowly climbed the lofty tree 
Of heaven, his nightly wont, to rest 
Amid its foliage, richest, best, 
Of stars and nebulz.” 


Or again, take the following, on pp. 25-26 :— 


“ When consciousness again returned, 
She was at home, she soon discerned : 
- A widow left, forlorn, 
In lone, low cot to mourn, 
Then there was the weeping, and the wailing : 
Streaming tears, that seem so unavailing ; 
But yet, so much relief impart 
To a fond woman’s stricken heart : 








And wishing to pay all usual rites unto the dead, 
She grieved there could not be a funeral, she said : 
She was also very much distressed 
To find she could not have ‘a crowner’s quest :’ 
The coroner—great man you know— 
With indignation said, although 
To sit upon a dead body, when found, 
He by law was undoubtedly bound, 
He and his jury could never sit 
On a barrow, or jacket, the only bit 
Of discovered remains of poor Joe.” 
Or, by way of conclusion, take this :— 
“ But below, there’s a general hum, 
For now the full birth-time is come. 
Hubert descends to the chamber of gloom : 
‘ All ready’—the metal bursts forth from the womb— 
Brilliant coruscations 
Surpassing pyrotechnic displays 
At grand birth celebrations, 
Or royal coronations, 
Or fetes and holidays, 
Beautiful stars flashing and bright, 
Aerial crosses of liquid light, 
Of golden and silvery sheen, 
Blue and white, and red and green, 
And every conceivable colour between, 
In all directions starting, 
Shooting, flying, and darting 
Across the black CASTING ROOM 
Startled visitors, running about, 
Screaming, wishing to get themselves out, 
Think it the day of their doom. 
‘ Keep quiet, the workmen shout.” 
And “keep quiet, 
Mr. Bewley too. 


we and our readers well may shout to 


Poems, Essays, and Sketches. Macle- 


hose: Glasgow. 1870. 


By Janet HaMILTon. 


The author of this work is not merely a self-educated | 


woman, but also a startling phenomenon of what can be 
accomplished by love and perseverance. Her lines have 
found their way into the very humblest places. She has never 
lived in more than two rooms in her life ; has never been 
twenty miles from her home; never seen a mountain, nor the 
sea, nor any river but the Clyde; and now never can hope to 
see them, as she has been blind for many years. At the age 
of seventeen she composed some sweet lines. Having married 
she laid the art aside, reared a family of ten children, faithfully 
fulfilling all the duties of a wife and mother. At fifty-four she 
wooed the muse again, and invented a most peculiar hand- 
writing to preserve her effusions. Even now, at eighty-two, 
she still sings her thoughts in her own simple and natural 
way. Three volumes of her productions have already been 
published. The present is a compilation from two of them in 
verse and prose. 

Janet Hamilton writes with much grace, and has a great 
command of the Queen’s English, although some of her best 
poetry is in her own Doric. As may be expected she is very 
unequal; and she has “those lesser inaccuracies,”—as remarked 
by Lord Lytton in his introduction to “ Eugene Aram,”— 
“from which the writings of men and women solely self- 
educated are rarely free.” But her merits are of a high order. 
She may be common-place in her similes at times, and falter 
in her search for correct epithets; but we find, to set off 
against such imperfections, fresh fancies like the following :— 

“ The lane star that hangs on the e’e-bree o’ morri.” 


* Fair sultana of the dell 
The blushing wilding rose.” 
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And such prettiness of expression as this :— 


“?Tis sweet May morn ; wake, drowsy girls ! 
Come eré@ the sun has stolen the pearls.” 


And, again, strength and vividness like the following, on, 
female visiting her dying Covenanter’s friend :— 
“ She entered, saw through gathering tears 
The fast fulfilling of her fears ; 
The cold grey shadow on her face 
That could not quench the light of grace.” 


Mrs. Hamilton has sung in plaintive verse many touching 
plain, unvarnished incidents that have happened in her long 
life; but her finest thoughts arise in her meditations o 
October, to which many of her lyrics are given. _ It is interes. 
ing, and not unprofitable, to compare her thoughts with the 
luscious and melodious ode of Keats on the falling time of the 


| year, the devotion of-age with the rich ecstasy of youth. 


** | walk abroad, a holy calm 
Breathes in the atmosphere around. 
A sweetly sad, yet soothing balm, 
A deep repose, a peace profound. 
October ! wanes my life like thine, 
Gone youthful summer’s fervid glow. 
, ‘ : ‘ . : P 
“ From earth to heaven I raise my eyes, 
And see a softened glory spread 
In mildest radiance o’er the skies 
More sweet than summer’s suns have shed. 
“ Oh, when I walk through death’s dark vale, 
Father of lights! my path illume 
With light divine that will not pale 
Even in the shadows of the tomb.” 


Again : 


“I seem by the death-couch to stand 
Of some grey Father of the land, 
Whose fading hue, and failing breath, 
And voiceless lips give sign of death ; 
And hark ! ’mid twilight’s shadows dim, 
The Robin chaunts his funeral hymn.” 


And yet, again :— 
“ Spirit of meekness brooding in the air, 
On thy soft pinions waft my lowly prayer, 


That I may meet, calm, meek, resigned, and sob:, 
My life’s decline, my solemn last October.” 


The production of verses like these sets forth, in an excellent 
degree, the sweet uses of poetry, showing how it gilds and 
ennobles the humblest life. Mrs. Hamilton’s ambition looked 
to nothing beyond proving herself a good mother and wile. 
In a sweet sentence in one of her “ Essays,” she says, ~ The 
good mother is always at home, and scenes are often witnessed 
there into which even the angels desire to look.” This 84 
photograph of her own “but and ben.” Had she been one 
of the rich and titled of our age, the world’s curious eyes, ® 
well as those of angels, would have desired to peer into her 
home life ; and possibly her exquisite ballad of “ Effie” would 
have shared an equal glory with “ Auld Robin Gray.” 


“Let but a lady own the happy lines, = 
How the wit brightens and the style refines. 


How bitter, yet how truthful, are Pope’s words. Let 05 
hope to find Janet Hamilton in her proper place ere long 
amongst the recognized home-lyrists of our age. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The Victoria Magazine (E. Faithfull), as usual, is true to its alle- 
giance to the fair sex, to whose interests nearly all of its contents 
refer. Miss Faithfull’s paper on “ Woman’s Work” quite bristles 
with statistics, and will be found most interesting to those who 
wish well to woman and her cause. We can speak very highly of 
“Colomba, a Tale of Corsican Life,” and also of the editor’s article, 
“4 Clerical View of Woman's Sphere.” There is also a great deal 
of good sense in the paper on “ Domestic Economy.’ 

The Contemporary Review (Strahan and Co.) contains, 7fer alia, 
anelaborate exposition of the new dogma of Infallibility and its 
bearings upon religious truth, by Father Dalgairns, of the London 
Oratory; a learned d/sceptatio, by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, entitled “ What is Death ?” the first of a series of thoughtful 
papers on “St. John and the Apocalypse,” by Mr. W. Milligan ; 
and a critical article on Walter Savage Landor’s poetry and _ philo- 
sophical opinions, by Mr. Hewlett, written evidently by a man who 
js master of his special art ; together with a “ Fragment,” by the late 
Professor Grote, “On a Future State.” From it we quote the 
following passage :— 

“Death may seem in prospect grievous to us, either (1) from the 
thought of what we lose by it, and leave here; or (2) from the 
thought of the strangeness and unfamiliarity of the circumstances 
in which it must place us, even supposing we do not fear annihila- 
tion; or (3) from a fear of some kind of suffering or punishment 
which our conscience is likely to tell us we deserve. In respect of 
()and (2), death is a journey, an absence. No worse, at any 
rate; and there is no more reason why feelings such aj those above 
mentioned should distress us, than why feelings of a aifferent kind 
should make us rejoice at the prospect. . . . With regard to 
(3), suffering or punishment of some sort, I think, if we are right- 
minded, we shall hardly more fear than wish for. If, with a frame 
of mind purified by death, we are to look back on earth and all 
thathas gone wrong in our life here, the thought itself will carry 
punishment with it, but a punishment not shrunk from.” 

Good Words (Strahan) has two articles which will be found more 
than usually attractive at this moment—the one a sketch, largely 
biographical, of the new Reformation in Germany, and its leaders, 
Professor DSllinger, &c. ; and the other Dean Stanley’s sermon on 
Mr. George Grote, preached in Westminster Abbey. The illustra- 
tions are good, especially a bold and graphic sketch of Louis 
Napoleon and Bismarck at Sedan. Miss M. B. Edwards’ story, 
“The Sylvestres,” is good, and maintains its interest. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is rich this month in first-class matter. 
We do not know of a more able or exhaustive paper than that on 
the Scott Centenary Festival. Mr. Cowden Clarke, too, is at his best 
in his chapter of “ The Comic Writers,” which he devotes to Addison 
and Steele. The “Valley of Poppies,” by the author of the 
“Tallants of Barton” and “Christopher Kenrick.” That he can 
write ably, and nobly, and touchingly, too, at times, our readers will 
Perceive, if they have not done so already, by a paragraph on page 
269, on the effects of religion oa a bed of sickness. It is better far 
than most sermons. 

The St. James's Magazine (Sampson Lowand Co.) has evidently 
taken out a new lease of its existence. Its contents are brilliant 
and diversified, the papers short and to the point, and the entire 

get up” of the periodical is now just what it should be. Meore- 
over, its new printers, Messrs. Gilbert and Rivington, have made 
every arrangement that henceforth it shall appear punctually, so 
that it will speedily recover its popularity, more especially as Mrs. 
Riddell will continue to appear as a writer in its pages more 
Mee WF We take the following from a paper on the Census, by 
Mt. J. 4. Friswell :— 

a fe en the fact that, with nations, efficiency and valour do 
ret “ wt, numbers, we may mention some curious notes, not 
repelled ~ y sate returns. In the reign of Elizabeth, when we 
million a meen, the whole of England numbered only one 
of Marlborg _ s than does London of to-day! In the great wars 
broken, the “ Nee the power of France was so thoroughly 
milioe' ber R ng ish citizens at home and abroad were but five 
ad tee hun red thousand strong ; nay, to go back to Agincourt 

ecy, we had, under the conquering arms of Henry V., about 
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one million less men in all England than we have now in her chief 
city!” 

Again, our lady readers, even those who have the greatest horror 
of strongmindedness, will heartily sympathize with the following 
sentiment :— 

“T say, let everything be done to help woman. Give her know- 
ledge, for knowledge is power—not the paltry power of mere 
dominion, but the great moulding influence that enlarges, that 
softens, that attracts; that, as a microscope, reveals the self- 
ignorance which is imperceptible without its powerful lens. It is 
only “a little knowledge” that is a dangerous thing. The greater 
the field that is opened wide before herthe humbler she becomes, 
for the greater the difficulty she feels of ever gathering in the 
harvest.” 

The verse, too, is above the average. ‘* Advice to Nicodemus,” 
bya “Bachelor Uncle,” is first-rate ; and the “ Gems from Classic 
Mines” as good as ever. 

The Sunday Magazine (Strahan) is remarkable this month 
fora paper of high merit on Dr. Livingstone and his fellow 
labourers, entitled “The Romance of South African Missions.” 
There is also considerable merit in another paper on “ America 
and the Americans.” 

St. Paul’s (Strahan and Sons) is always thoughful, grave, and 
carefully written, and the present number is quite in keeping with 
those before it. “ Hannah,” by the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” is gaining in interest ; the papers on “ The Literary 
Life,” and “ Nursing as a Profession for Ladies,” will afford plenty 
of pabulum for reflecting minds. We cannot say that we care 
very much for the verses on “ War,” by the Honourable Roden 
Noel. 

The Fortnightly Review (Chapman and Hall) has reached us 
so late that we have scarcely had time to do more than glance 
at its contents. Obviously its most salient features are the paper 
by Miss F. P. Cobbe, upon “ The Devil”—whom she regards as 
a mythical being, we scarcely dare say ‘ person”—and that in 
defence of the Communists of Paris, by Mr. F. Harrison. We 
are sorry that an Oxford man will hold a brief on behalf of such 
rascals, 

The Cornhill Magazine (Smith, Elder, and Co.) is scarcely up 
to its usual mark of excellence. Its serial tales are dull, and 
“drag” heavily; but “The Moors” form a subject on which 
sportsmen never tire of writing, and we have accordingly a most 
pleasant and agreeable paper upon them—an article which, at 
the least, is well timed. 

Tinsley’s Magazine (Tinsley and Co.) strikes us as mediocre ; 
though there is merit in a paper on the inevitable Centenary 
of Scott, and also in “ Musical Recollections of the Past Half 
Century.” 

Temple Bar (Bentley We have little to say about this peri- 
odical, except that Miss Broughton’s and Mrs. Edwards’s serial 
tales run on fairly and pleasantly enough. The papers on “* Moliére” 
and “Scott” will be sure to attract readers, though they may not 
agree with the writer’s estimate of the latter poet. 

Blackwood’s Magazine (Blackwood), The most important papers 
this month are a paper on, or rather against, the Ballot, and 
another on “ The Financial Condition of France,” written in a tone 
we fear a little more hopeful and even sanguine than facts actually 
warrant. ‘Time, however, will show. 

Fraser’s Magazine (Longmans) is rich this month in naval and 
military subjects. Among these we should specify “ Future Naval 
Battles,” “ The Campaigns of 1859, 1866, and 1870-71, and “ The 
Defence of Canada.” From Capt. Colomb’s paper, “ Lessons from 
Lissa,” we glean the following extract, which will be of interest 
just now when we are all taking about the narrow escapes of the 
Agincourt and Megera :— 

“* After several failures, partial rubs, and total misses, one Austrian 
ship, the Ferdinand Max, sees ahead of her a gray mass ; she goes 
full speed at it, and hits it fair. The shock to her does not appear 
heavy, and does no damage ; the huge gray mass however surges 
over 45 deg. ; the A/ax backs astern, and looks with somewhat of 
awful curiosity for the result of her t ow. It is not long doubtful, 
the Re a /talia tumbles back again ; there is a terrible confusion on 
board, for the water is roaring into her like a cataract. In two or 
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three minutes the victim plunges heavily down, and leaves nothing | 


to tell of her whereabouts but a few shrieking, struggling remnants 


her to the bottom.” a 

London Society (Bentley) is always light and entertaining, and 
this month it fully sustains its reputation, though it contains few 
papers of marked merit—or of demerit either. 
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The newest thing in advertising titles is the “ Wagga-Wag 


nts | gagraph,” which is described as a “Spelling Indicator fo 
of her ill-fated crew of 600 men; 400 souls, they say, went with | : 


Carriages.” ; i 
The Harmonic Society—the oldest musical association in the 
city of New York—is about to give some grand performancg 


| of the oratorios, and other works of the great masters. 


Belgravia (Bentley) gives us a further instalment of Miss | 


Braddon’s novel, but the best article in it is an amusing tale of the 
third century, by Mr. G. A. Sala, entitled “ Domina Fulvia and the 
Lion.” 

Cassell’s Magazine is marked by nothing very distinguished or 
very distinguishable. The serials are by Miss A, Thomas and 
Mr. C. Reade. 


| of Clarendon in the Foreign-office. 


The Dark Blue (Sampson Low and Co.) contains, among many | 


attractions, a very able, useful, and valuable paper, by Tom 
Taylor, on “The Theatre in England,” out of which this passage 
strikes us as full of sound and sober sense, which we hope will 
not be lost on modern “ Thespians : ” 

“The actors during the run of the piece spend undisciplined 
and idle days, to take up night after night parts which they must 
play, usgue ad nauseam, till their faces, voices, minds, get worn into 
their respective grooves, and all energy of impersonation or imagi- 
nation, all freshness, spring, and delight inthe creative process are 
dead and gone. I have seen good actors permanently injured by 
the effect of these long runs, taking certain moulds of manner and 
voice, which they could never after get rid of ; while they confirm 
all actors in the most stagy and mechanical tricks of their calling, 
and tend to give these a pernicious value.” 


| . 
| opened in Rathbone-place. 
| just brought out Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum, 


The rest of the number is full of light, pleasant, and agreeable | 


matter. 

Good Words for the Young (Strahan) is, as usual, admirably 
suited to the little people for whom it was designed. “ Jacqueline la 
folle,” “ The Cobbler of Bagdad,” and “ How Rita became a Lace- 
maker,” are good, each in its way; but the best paper in the 
whole number is “ Nellie’s Locket,” signed “Helen Zimmera.” 
know not if this be a real or an assumed signature, but which ever 
it may be, at all events the fair writer writes for children with a 
skill and a grace peculiarly her own. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston) contains, among 
a number of most readable articles, one by Dr. Lee on the Irish 
Church, its position and prospects, which is full of useful and well- 
arranged information. 
hymn writers will be popular with a large number of readers. 

Chambers’s Fournal (Chambers) is of average excellence. Per- 
haps the best papers in it are “ My Friend Ching” in four parts, a 
story of life in China, an article on Trichinz, and one entitled “ At 
the Reporter’s Table.” The verses “ Rosa Mundi” are good, but a 
little out of season, being more suited to May or June than to 
August. 

The Sacristy we reserve for separate notice in our next issue. 


——— o>-—— - 
TABLE TALK. 

Ir is said that the sale of Mr. Spurgeon’s Sermons has reached 
the enormous number of twenty millions ! 

A movement is on foot for presenting a memorial to Signor 
Mario on his retirement from the stage. 

An English lady, Miss Walker, has accomplished the feat of 
climbing the Matterhorn. 

The Ray Society held its annual meeting at Edinburgh on 
Friday the 4th inst. 

The death of the Right Rev. Henry Constantine Huxtable, 
Bishop of Mauritius, is announced. ‘The deceased prelate was 
consecrated only a few months ago. 


We | 


The memoirs and portraits of our chief 


The Garden on the Thames Embankment, between Char; 
Cross and Waterloo Bridge, has been thrown open to the 
public. 

It has been decided to erect a marble statue of the late Ex 
A committee has been 
formed to receive subscriptions. 

The distinction of C.B. has been conferred upon Mr 
W. D. Christie, formerly British Minister at Brazil ; and Mr 
Hugh Allan, of Ravenscrag, Montreal, has been knighted. 

The Earl Stanhope presided at a public breakfast in celebn. 
tion of the opening of the new wings of the Printers’ alms. 
houses, Wood-green, Tottenham, on the 5th inst. 

A park of 14 acres, laid out in an ornamental manner a 
Saltaire, was on Tuesday formally dedicated by the generous 
owner, Sir Titus Salt, Bart., of Saltaire, to the inhabitants of 
that town. 

A gallery for the display of Autotype drawings has been 
The Autotype Company have 
"in three large 
volumes. 

The sixth and last concert of the series, projected by the 
Society of Arts in aid of a National ‘Training School of Music, 
was given in the Royal Albert Hall, last week, and attracted a 
very large audience. 

Miss Eliza Cook’s muse is again being heard. In the las 
Odd Fellows Magazine are some tender and touching ling 
from her pen. 

Signor G. Sommeiller, who, with Signor Grattoni, was ¢ 
gineer to the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and to whom the credit 
the mechanical appliances used for the construction of this 
great work is due, has died recently. 

The School Board Chronicle states that the Professors of the 
University of Munich have resolved to elect Dr. Dollinger 
“Rector Magnificus,” for the ensuing year, it being the tum 
for that honour to fall to the Faculty of Theology. 

According to the School Board Chronicle the Tercentenay 
Fund at Harrow has reached 18,oco/. It is to be devoted, 
we hear, to the supply of further accommodation in the sched 
buildings. “J 

The Odserver says that the ‘Thames embankment difficulty 


| will be settled by a compromise, the Crown ceding its rights t0 


the reclaimed soil to the Board of Works at a moderate price 
Very shabby on the part of the Crown, it seems to us. 
The death is announced of the Hon. John Slidell, who wil 


| be remembered as the Commissioner of the Confederate States 


The latest “idea” is a “children’s church,” which has been 


established at Hackney. ‘The services last about an hour, and 
are specially adapted for children. 

It is stated on good authority, namely, that of the census 
returns, that there are now fewer Irishmen in Ireland than in 
North America, 


to France. His death took p'ace recently at Cowes, at the 
age of seventy-eight. He never recovered the shock occasi0 
by the death of his wife last December. 

Mdlle. Catherine de Montaleinbert, one of the five daughtes 
of the late Count, has just taken the veil at the Convent of the 
Sacré-Cceur, at Laval (Mayenne), One of the sisters 
already entered on a religious life during the lifetime of he 
father. 

The Post Office seems to po:sess 
absorbing juvenile officials, for 50 more telegraph boy me 
sengers are to be selected at once. The Civilian understands 
that the boy sorters in the circulation department are, as 4 rule, 
giving great satisfaction, although a few instances of dishones!y 
have occurred. 
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The Lllustrated Review. 


The French journals are at present speaking of the death of 
the celebrated dancer Taglioni, although the event took place 
some time back on the Lake of Como, at the age of 102 years. 
The success of his daughter in her father’s profession is still 
remembered. His son is now ballet master at the Berlin 
Opera; and his granddaughter married the Prince Alexander 
Troubetzkoi. , se ; ; 

The London operatic career of Signor Mario comprised 
appearances in 44 operas, making altogether 935 performances. 
In 1839, the year he made his début, he sang 134 nights—9gI 
times as Gennaro, in “Lucrezia.” In 1841 he played Almaviva, 
in the “ Barbiere,” 102 times ; and in 1848, Fernando, in 
“Ia Favorita,” 49 times; and Raoul, in * Les Huguenots,” 
119 times. rr é 

The Societé de Secours aux Blessés of France has forwarded 
the cross and diploma of the Society to Sir William Ferguson 
and Mr. Paget, in recognition of the reception recently tendered 
o their representatives by the English medical profession at a 
public banquet, and also to Mr. Ernest Hart for the services 
rendered in the ambulances of the battle-fields around Sedan 
and Metz. 

Che Morning Post believes that in the course of a very short 
time an announcement will be made that Prince Arthur William 
Patrick Albert will be created a Royal Duke, taking his title 
fom an Irish Province. If this report be true, His Royal 
Highness must be created Duke of Connaught, as the names 
of the three other Provinces, Ulster, Munster, and Leinster, 
ae already appropriated. The Earldom of Ulster is one of 
the inferior titles of the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Journal de Villefranche announces the death of Madame 
Ellevion, at the age of 102, at her Chateau de Ronzieres, near 
Temand, Rhone. She was formerly celebrated on account of 
her romantic passion for the singer whose name she afterwards 
bore. Originally married to M. Jars, proprietor of the mines 
of Chessy, and Deputy for the Department under the First 
Empire, she obtained a divorce in order to marry Elleviou, 
with whom she lived retired for many years on her estates. He 
has long since preceded her to the tomb. 

The annual report of the Chapter of the Order of St. John, 
just circulated, places on record the fact that the National 
Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War sprung out of 
a meeting of its own members. Whatever our opinion as to 
the performances of the Red Cross Sociéty may be, it is only 
fiir that these facts should be more generally known than it 
appears to be at present. ‘The Order, it appears, has founded 
two local Dispensaries, the one at Worcester and the other at 
Ashford, in Kent, and besides, supplies “ diets” week by week 
to the convalescents who leave the Charing Cross and King’s 
College Hospitals. 

The death of Mr. Frank Matthews, the Comedian, is an- 
nounced at the age of 64. His first appearance took place in 
London in 1829, when he played at the English Opera House 
the character of “ Waldeck” in the “ Bottle Imp.” His pro- 
lesional progress was slow, and it was not until 1844 when at 
the Lyceum, then under the management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley, he appeared in adaptations of various novels of 
C. Dickens, that he became well known to the public in 
general. Amongst his most meritorious performances may be 
mentioned his “ Pecksniff ;’ his “Crepin,” in the “ Wonderful 
Voman ;” and his “ Adam Brock,” in “Charles XII.” 

The Committee on Baby-Farming have agreed to recom. 


| and top, price 7s. 


mend,—“ 1, That there should be a compulsory registration of | 


all births and deaths within a limited period after the occur- 
tence of those events. 2. That there should be a compulsory 
‘egistration of all private houses habitually used as lying-in 
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establishments. 3. That there should be a registration of 
persons who take for hire two or more infants under one year 
of age to nurse for a longer period than a day ; but so guarded 
as not to interfere with temporary arrangements of an unobjec- 
tionable character. 4. That voluntary registration should be 
encouraged in the cases of nurses who are not required to 
register compulsorily.” 

_ Messrs. Rivington and Co. will shortly publish by subscrip- 
tion, in one large volume, at a guinea, an “ Explanatory, Doc- 
trinal, and Historical Commentary on the Communion Service,” 
edited by Mr. Scudamore, the Rector of Ditchingham, Suffolk. 
It will be an attempt to supply both the general reader and 
the student with trustworthy information on every interesting 
point of Eucharistic Ritual and Doctrine, in a series of Notes 
on the Prayers and Rubrics which compose the Order of Holy 
Communion. In plan it may be compared to the well-known 
Explication of Le Brun; but it is both more minute in its 
dissection of the Office, and more full in its treatment of the 
several questions that fall under notice. It aims, in short, at 
being an exhaustive and impartial appeal to historical docu- 
ments, and to Christian antiquity at large, upon the whole of 
this important subject. The writer does not withhold the 
expression of his own opinion on any point of moment ; but 
it is hoped that the authorities are so laid before the reader as 
to enable him to form an independent judgment. Care has 
been bestowed on the references with a view to assist students 
who desire to investigate for themselves. 


ERRATA. 
The reader is requested to make the following corrections in our 
last number :— 
Page 73, second column, line 19, for “ people” read “ purple.” 
Page 91, first column, line 8, for “wreath” read “ wealth ;” 
line 13, for “long” read “ song.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; 
nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications, 
The Editor begs that henceforth books for review, letters, and 
all other communications may be addressed to him at Messrs 
HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





TO OUR READERS. 

Covers for binding Volume I. of the ILLUstRaTeD REVIEW 
may be procured through any bookseller or newsagent, price 
Is. 6d. 

Volumes may be had, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 

The Index and Title-page to Vol. I. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 





Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLUs- 
TRATED REVIEW, it is earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and furnished with full 
information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had from Messrs. 
Houlston & Sons, through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE. — Books intended for review should not arrive at 
the office later than twelve days previous to publication. In 
the case of illustrated works, the Editor will select those specimen 
blocks which he may deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate with the publishers of the same respecting 
their transmission. 
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Professor Syme says, “The effects of Dr. Hall's Chiontt 
of Potassa in obstinate cases of disease are as astonishing® 
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Dr. Wakley, the eminent Coroner, says, “Dr. Halls 
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ELECTRICITY, by post Thirteen Stamps.—31, Sackvi 
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